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GEPBRALT RB. 
THE MEN OF OLD. 


JONES. 


BY WILLIAM 
Let as sing of the Past, though Time be o’ercast 
With the shadow that ages wear! 
Still, the mirth that isknown, when compared with our own, 
Should teach us to fly from care! 
Our fathers were gay as the sunniest day, 
As chroniclers oft have told ; 
And many a feat and merry conceit 
Are sung of the men of old! 


In palace or cot "twas the same, I wot, 
Content with the favour’d guest, 
While love with its smile would the heart beguile, 
And win itaway to rest! 
And firm was the clasp ofa friendly grasp, 
For manly they were and bold ; 
And scorn’d the ill deed of a worldling’s creed, 
The true-hearted men of old! 
—— 
MESMERISM IN THE KITCHEN. 
To Mary Smash, No. 1 Chaney Walk, Chelsea. 

Deak Mary,—This cums hoping yure well, and to advize yon to larn 
Mismerising. Its dun with yure Hands, and is as easy as taking sites at 
Pepel, or talking on yare fingers. If I was nigh you, I'd larn youin no 
time to make Passes, witch is only pawing like, without touching, at sum- | 
boddys face or back, witch gives them a tittevating feeling on the galvanic | 
nerves, And then off they go into a Trance in a giffy, and talk in their sleep 
like Orators, I should say Oracles, and anser watever you ax. Whereby | 
you may get yure Fortin told, and find other fokes sweatharts & luve se- | 
crets, And diskiver Theaves better than by Bible & Key, And have yure 
inward Disorders told, & wats good for them, Sukeys was the indigesti- | 
bles. and to take as mach rubbub as would hide a shillin. All witch is done | 
by means of the sombulist, thats the sleeper, seeing through every think 
quite transparent, in their Trance, as is called Clare Voying, so that they 
can pint out munny hid under the Erth, & burried bones, & springs of | 
water, and vanes of mettle, & menny things besides. 

Yesterday | was mismerized meself into a Trance, & clare voyed the 
chork Gout in John’s stomack as plane as Margit Clifts. So I prescribed | 
him to take Collytlower, witch by rites should have been Collycinth, but | | 
forgot the propper word. Howsumever he did eat two large ones, and | 
promises to cum round, 


It would make you split your sides with laffing to see me mismerize our | 





Thomas aud make him go into all sorts of odd postures & anticks & capers | 
Like a Dotterel, for wavever ] do he must coppy to the snapping of a ting- | 
er, and cant object to nuthing for as the song says I’ve got his Will and his 
Power. 


propper, so | give him mesmerized Warter witch at my Command is trans- | moralist, would not be too strong for the baseness which stooped to such a | England. 


moggrified on his pallet to Shampain & makes him as drunk as Old Goos- 
berry and then he will jump Jim Crow, or go down on his bended knees 
and confess all his peckaddillos Witch is as diverten as reading the Misteries 
of Parris. 

The wust to mismerize is Reuben the Cotchman, not that hes too wake- 
ful, for hes generally beery, and goes off like a shot, but he wont talk in his 
sleep, only snores. . 

The Page is more passable and very clarevoying. He have twice seed 
a pot of goold in the middle Hower-bed. But the gardner wont have it dug | 
up. And he says theres a skelliton bricked into the staircase wall, so that | 
we never dares at nite to gaup alone Also he sees Visions and can profesy 
and have foretold two Earthquacks and a grate Pleg. 

Cook wants to mismerize too, but wat with her being so much at the fire 
and her full habbit she always goes off to sleep afore the Sombulist. But | 
Sukey can do it very well. Tho in great distress about Mrs. Hardin’s | 
babby witch Sukey offered to mismerize in loo of surrup of Poppies or 
Godfrey's Cordial, but the pore Innocent wont wake up agin, nor havent for 
two hole days. As would bea real blessin to Muthers and Nusses in a mod- 
erate way, but mite be carried too far, and require a Crowners Quest. As 
yet thats the only trial we have made out of the House, But we mean to 
mismerize the Baker, and get out of him who he really does mean to offer 
to, for he is quite a General Lover. 

Sum pepel is very dubbius about Mismerizing, and sum wont have it at 
any price; but Missis is for it, very strong, and says she means to believe 
every attom about it till samboddy proves quite the reverse. She practises 
making passes every day, and is staddyin Frenology besides, for she says 
between the two you may play on pepels pennycraniums like a Piany, and 

ut them into any Key vou like. And of course her fust performance will 
os a Master piece on the Head of the Fammily. 

To be shure it seems a wonderful power to be give to one over ones Fel- 
low Creturs, and as mite be turned to Divilish purposes. But witch I cant 
stop to pint out, for makin the beds. To tell the truth, with so much Mis- 
merizing going on, our Warks has got terrible behind hand And the carpits 
has not been swep fora week. Sono more at present in haste from 

Yure luving Friend Eviza Passmore 


P.S. A most remarkable Profesy! The Page have foretold that the 
Monkey some day would bite Missis, & lo! and behold he have flone at her 





and made his teeth meet in her left ear. If that ant profesying I dont 
know what is. —Hood’s Magazine. - 
—— 
MARSTON: OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. | 
Continu d from Albion of last week. 
The orator then gave a general and singularly imposing view of the state 


of our European connectious; which he described as utterly trail, the re- 
sult of interested motives, and sure to be broken up at the first temptation. 
But the ‘ first lord of the treasury and chancellor of lus majesty’s exchequer,’ 
said he, ‘smiles at my alarm: he has his securif¥ at his siie—he has the 
purse, which commands all the baser portion of ofr nature with such irve-| 
sistible control! On one point I fully agree with the right honourable gen- 
tleman—that nothing but the purse could ever keep thym faithful. Yet, is 
there nothing but gold that can bribe ? is there no bribe in territory? will | 
he not find when he hurries to the purchase of allies with the millions of } 
the treasury in his hand, that more powerful purcliasets have been there 
before him?) When he offers the loan, will he not find them offering the | 
tad pa ? when he bids with the subsidy, will he not be outbid with the 
ingdom ’ Or, if the anticipated conquerors of Europe, raising their sense | 
of dignity to the level of their power, should disdain the traffic of « wrap. | 
tion; will not the roaring of the French cannon in the ears of kiags make | 
them feel, tha 
to ruin? will they bargain in sight ofthe axe? will they dare to traffic in | 
the blood of their people, with the grave dag at their feet 
dazzled by your gold, while the French bayonet is startling their eyes ’— 
Within ten years, if England exists, she will be» ; 
continues to fight, it w 


» to persist in your ill-omened alliance .is to devote thie mselves 


? will they be 


ll be in loneliness, in terror, and in d spair 


Without an ally; or, if she 
{ 


[n this strain he poured out his daring conceptions for more than two 
hours, during which he kept the whole audience in the deepest attention. 
He concluded in an uproar of plaudits from both sides of the House. 

My time now came. And the rising of anew member, always regarded 
with a generous spirit of courtesy, produced some additional interest, from 
the knowledge of my services on the Continent, and my immediate con- 
nexion with the ministry. The House, which had filled to overflowing in 
the course of Sheridan’s incomparable speech, was now hushed to the most 
total silence, and every eye was mer on me. [shallsay nothing of my 
perturbation, farther than that I had stood betore an enemy’s line of ten 
thousand men, with their muskets levelled within half «a hundred yards of 
me; and that I thought the benches of the House of Commons on that night 
looked much the more formidable of the two. My head swam, my throat 
burned, my eyes grewdim I thought that the ground was shaking under 
my feet, and I could have almost rejoiced to have sunk into it, from the gaze 
and the silence, which equally appalled me. While I attempted to mutter 
a few sentences, of which I felt the sound die within my lips, my eye was 
canght by the quick turn of Pitt’s head, who fixed his impatient glance upon 
me. Fox, with that kindliness of heart which always forgot party when a 
good-natured act was to be done, gave his sonorous cheer. From that in- 
stant I was another man; I breathed freely, and, recovering my voice and 
mind together, [ plunged boldly into the boundless subject before me. 

\fter scattering a few of the showy sophisms which the orator of the op- 
position had constructed into his specious argument, | placed the war on 
the ground of necessity.‘ Nations cannot act like individuals—they cannot 
submit to self-sacrifice—they cannot give up their rights—they cannot affect 
an indolent disdain or an idle generosity. The reason of the distinction is, 
that in every instance the nation is a trustee—-It has the rights of 
posterity in its keeping; it has nothing of its own to throw away ; it 
is responsible to every generation to come If war be essential to the 
integrity of the empire, war is as much a duty—a terrible duty, I 
allow—as the protection of our children’s property from the grasp of ra- 
pine, or the defence of their lives against the midnight robber. But we 
are advised to peace. No man on earth would do more willing homage 
than myself to that beneficent genius of nations. But where am I to offer 
my homage? Am I to kneelon the high-road where the enemy’s armies, 
fierce with the hope of plunder, are rushing along? Am I to build my al- 
tar in the midst of contending thousands, or on the ground covered with 
corpses—in the battle, or on the grave? Or am I to carry my offering to 
the capital, and there talk the language of national cordiality in the ear of 
the multitude dragging their king to the scaffold? Am I to appeal to the 
feelings of human brotherhood in streets smoking with civil massacre ; to 


| adjure the nation by the national honour, where revolt is an avowed princi- 


ple; to press upon them the opinion of Europe, where they have proclaim- 
ed war with the world; to invoke them by the faith which they have re- 
nouuced, the allegiance which they have disdained, the God whom they 


have blasphemed! Those things are impossible. If we are to havea 


treaty with this new order of thinking and action, it must be a compact of 


crime, a solemu agreement of treachery, a formal bond of plunder; it must 
be a treaty fitter for the cavern of conspiracy than for the chamber of coun- 
cil; its pledge must be like that of Catiline, the cup of human blood ! No; 


treaty, or the folly which entangled itself in its toils. 
of prophecy would be too solemn and too stinging for the premeditated 
wretchedness, and incurable calamity, of such a bond. No; if we must 
violate the simplicity of our national interests by such degrading, and such 
desperate involvements--if we should not shrink from this conspiracy 


against mankind, let it, at least, not be consummated in the face of day ; let | 


usat once abandon the hollow pretences of human honesty ; let us pledge 
ourselves to a perpetual league of rapine and revolution ; let it be transacted 
in some lower region of existence, where it shall not disgrace the light of 
the sun; and let its ceremonial be worthy of the spirit of evil which it em- 
bodies, whose power it proclaims, and to whose supremacy it commands 
all nations to bow down.’ 

In alluding to the menace that our allies would soon desert us, I asked, 
‘Is this the magnanimity of party? Is England to be pronounced so poor, 
or so pusillanimous, that she must give up all hope uniess she can be suffered 
to lurk in the rear of the battle? What says her prince of poets ?— 


‘England shall never rue, 

If England to herself shall be but true. 
Is this “little body witha mighty heart,” to depend for existence on the 
decaying strength or the decrepit courage of the Continent? Ts she only to 


borrow the shattered armour which has hung up for ages in the halls of 


continental royalty, and encumber herself with its broken and rusty panoply 
for the ridicule of the world?) The Enropean governments have ceintgies 
the vigissitudes of fortnne. Instead of scofting at the facility of their over- 
throw, let us raise them on their feet agam; or, if that be beyond human 
means, I shall not join the party-cry which insults their fall—I certainly 
shall not exult in that melancholy pageant of mixed mirth and scorn, in 
which, like the old Roman triumph, the soldier with his ruthless jest and 
song goes before the chariot, and the captive monarch follows behind; 
wearing the royal robe and the diadem only till he has gratified a barbarous 
curiosity or a cruel pride, and then exchanging them for the manacle and 
the dungeon. [ deprecate the loss of these alliances ; and yet I doubt whe- 
ther the country will ever be copscious of her true strength until the war 
of the Continent is at an end. I more than doubt the wisdom of suffering 
others to take the lead, which belongs to us by the right of superior rank, 
superior prowess, and superior fame. [ shall have but slight regret for the 
fall of those ontworks which—massive, nay, majestic as they are—waste the 
power of England by the division of her force, and make us decline the gal- 
lant enterprise of the field—ramparts and fosses which reduce us to defence, 
and which, while they offer a thousand points of entrance to an active assault, 
shut us in, and disqualify us from victory.’ 

L now repeat this language of the moment, merely from later and long ex- 
perience of its truth. 1 fully believe, that if England had come forward to 
the front of the battle in the early years of the war, she would have crushed 
all resistance ; or it she had found, by the chance of things, the Continent 
impenetrable to her arms, she would have surrounded it with a wall of fire, 
until its factions had left nothing of themselves but their ashes, 

1 was now fully engaged in public life. The effort which I had made in 
Parliament had received the approval of Pitt, who, without stooping to no- 
tice things so trivial as stvle and manner on questions of national life and 
death, highly applauded the courage which had dared to face so distinguish- 
eda Parliamentary favourite as Sheridan, and had taken a view of affairs so 
accordant with his own. From this period, ! was constantly occupied in 
debate; and, taking the premier for my model, T made rapid pr ficiency in 
the difficult art of addressing a British House Of course | 
have no idea of giving myself the praise on this subject, which: no man can 
Sive to himself on any, without offence. 
Which might escape, ‘and which had often escaped, men of distinguished 
ability, an l which might be possessed by men of powers alte 
rior. I must acknowledge, that a portion of my success was owl 
a vice of that shrewdest, and at the same time 
Ings, the secre tary 


ot Commons. 


ier infe- 
“to the 
most ft iendly, of human be- 
‘or you will 
be nothing ; for praise is n thing—popularity is nothing—even the applause 
it the House is nothing These m . 
iway withthem. John Bull is a solid animal, and 


‘You must be a man of business,’ said he, 


utters pass away, and the orators pass 


likes reality. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





But I felt that this was an art | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the true secret of the successes of hundreds of men of mediocrity, and of the 
failures of almost every man of brilliant faculties. The latter fly too high, 
and thus make no way along the ground. They always alight on the same 
spot; while the weaker, but wiser, have put one foot before another, and 
have pushed on. Sheridan, at this moment, has no more weight in the 
House than he had within a twelvemonth after taking his seat. Fox, with 
the most powerful abilities, is looked on simply as a magnificent speech- 
maker. His only weight is in his following. If his party tell from him to- 
morrow, all his eloquence would find its only echo in bare walls, and its 
only panegyric in street-placards. Pitt is a man of business, complete, pro- 
found, indefatigable. If you have his talents, copy his prudence; if you 
have not, still copy his prndence—make it the interest of men to consult 
you, and you inust be ultimately successful.’ 

i laughingly observed, that the ‘ Nullum numen abest’ had been honoured 
with an unexpected illustration. 

‘Sir,’ said the minister, fixing his keen grey upon me, ‘if Eton had never 
taught any other maxim, it would have been well worth all the tail of its 
longs and shorts. It is the concentration of wisdom, persdnul, private, and 
public; the polar star of politics, as probably you would say ; or, as I in my 
matter-of-fact style should express it, the finger-post of the road to 
fortune.’ 

But there never was a time when all the maxims of political wisdom were 
more required A long succession of disasters had already broken down 
the outworks of the continental thrones. The renown of the great armies 
of Germany was lost; the discipline of the Prussian, and the steady intrepi- 
dity of the Austrian, had been swept before the wild disorder of the French. 
Men began to believe that the art of war had been hitherto unknown, and 
that the enemy had at length mastered the exclusive secret. Monarchy 
came to be regarded as only another name for weakness; and civilized order 
for national decrepitade A kind of superstition stole over the minds of men; 
the signs of European overthrow were discovered in every change ; caicula- 
tions were calmly raised on the chances of existence to the most powerful 
dynasties ; the age of crowns was in the move, the age of republics was in 
the ascendant; and while the feebler minds looked with quiescent awe on 
what they regarded as the inevitable tide of events, the more daring regard- 
ed the prospect as a summons to prepare for their part of the spoil. The 
struggles of Opposition grew more resolute as the hope of success came 
nearer, and the Government began to feel the effects of this perpetual as- 
sault, in the sudden neutrality of some of its most ostentatious champions, 
and in the general reserve of its supporters in the House. Even the superb 
perseverance of Pitt was beginning to be weary of a contest, in which vie- 
tory lest its fruits on the one side, while defeat seemed only to give fresh 
vigour on the other. But a new triumph was now to cheer the face 
of things. 

I was returning oue morning from the House, after a night spent in a 
fierce debate on the war, which Fox denounced with an asperity unusual to 
his generous temperament. The premier had made a powerful speech, vin- 
dicating the government feem all share in the continental misfortunes; pro- 
uouncing loftily, that, ina war not made for conquest, it was sephistry to 
speak of our failure of possession as a crime; and declaring in a tone of 
sugular boldness aud energy—that if the Continent were untrod by a 





Likewise you can make the Sombulist taste watever you think | the most powerful reprobation that ever shot from the indignant lip of the | British soldier, there was a still broader field for the arms and triumphs of 


But his eloquence had more eftect in exposing the errors, than 


No burning language | in reducing the numbers of his opponents, and the smallness of his majority 


would have made a feebler mind resign on the spot. The announcement of 
the numbers was received witit an insulting cheer by the minority, and the 
cabinet was already by anticipacion in their hands. 

I left the House wearied and dejected, and was returning to Downing 
Street, to throw myself on a couch, and geta few hours of rest before my 
morning toil; when I found a messenger at the door of my office, bearing a 
request from the secretary of state, that I should attend him as soon as pos- 
sible. 1 found my friend before a table covered with despatches, his brow 
furrowed with weariness like my own. 

‘You see me here, Marston, more tired than any ploughman or watchman, 
or any other son of labour from this to John O’Groat’s House. I was sent 
for, from the House, six hours ago, and every hour since have I been poring 
over those puzzled papers. How long I can stand this wear and tear the 
physicians must tell, but it would require the constitution of Hercules or 
Sampson, or both together, to go through the work that is beginning to fall 
on the members of the cabinet.’ 

I offered to give him such assistance as was in my power. 

‘No, no, Marston; L am chained to the oar for this night at least, and must 
pull till I fall asleep. My purpose in keeping you trom your pillow at this 
time of night, is not to relieve myself from trouble ; but to ask whether you 
are disposed to relieve the government from serious difficulty, and in a way 
which I hope will not be disagreeable to yourself.’ J concluded that my 
mission was to be continental, and my heart danced at the suggestion. In 
England it was impossible to continue my search for the being in whom all 
my thoughts were fixed ; but once beyond the sea I should have the world 
before me. I asked whether there was any intention of trying the chances 
of attack again on the French frontier. 

‘None whatever. The greater probability is, that the French will make 
some experiment on the strength of ours.’ 

I looked all astonishment. He interrupted my look, and said— To solve 
the enigma at once, it is our wish to send you to [reland.’ 

I listened in silence while he went into aiong detail of the hazard of the 
island, arising from the interests of a powerful republican party, who, in- 
flamed by the successes of France, were preparing to receive troops and 
arms from the republic. He finished by saying, in a tone of coniglinens, 
which, from him, was as unusual as [ believe it was sincere, that my exer- 
tions in debate had attracted high consideration in the highest quarter, and 
that I had been proposed by the monarch himself for the chief-secretaryship 
of Ireland. The premier had assented to the appointment at once; ‘and 
here,’ said he, ‘is the warrant, which I have prepared in anticipation of its 
acceptance. Youare, from this moment, virtual viceroy of [reland.’ 

This was elevation indeed! I had at once surmounted all the slow gra- 
dations of office. The broadest prospect of official ambition had suddenly 
opened before me; popularity, founded on the most solid grounds, was now 
waiting only my acceptance; the sense of power, always dear to the heart 
of man, glowed in every vein; and it is oly justice to myself to say, that 
the strongest impulse of all was the desire to leave my name as a benefactor 
to a people, who seemed to me as much gifted by nature as they were un- 
happy by circumstances. i : 

‘How long will it take you to 
minister. ' . 

‘ Half an hour,’ was my reply 

‘Bravo! Marston. [see your campaigning has not been thrown away 
upon you. You have the soldier’s promptitude. We were prepared to 
allow you aweek. But the sooner you set off the better. The truth is,’ 
said he rising, ‘we are in great difficulties in that quarter. The most 
thoroughly English portion of the island is at this moment the most disturbed. 
There are drillings, purchases of arms, midnight musterings, and even some- 
thing not far from prepared attacks upon thi king’s troops. The papers 
among which you tound me, contain a regular and a very complete organ- 
i You will require all the energy 
of the soldier and all the prudence of the statesinan. 

‘ Let me add to them,’ said I. essential to the success of bot 
in a country of generous hearts and quick conceptions, the sincerity of 


prepare for the journey ?’ asked the 


ization of an insurrectionary government 


‘what is 


This is | P itriot.’ 
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‘ The experiment is worth trying,’ said he witha smile, ‘if it were only 
for the sake of its novelty. But Ireland has qualities which, like those of 
her soil, require only to be turned up to the light to reward all the labours 
of wealth and wisdom.’ Before that evening closed in, [ was a hundred 
miles on my way to the Irish capital 

\ rapid journey and a tranquil passage over the sixty miles that lie be- 
tween Wales and Ireland, gave me whatan old Roman would regard as an 
omen of the peacefulness of my inission. On tbe dawn of one of the finest 
moruings of the year, | came within sight of the Lrish coast, and was struck, 
as all travellers have been, by the beauty of the bold and picturesque coast 
which rose from the waters before me. In front was a province of moun- 
tains, touched by all the variety of colours, which are painted in such rich- 
ness by the summer sun, on groups of pinnacles and cones, forest hills, and 
the fine diversities of woodland and mountain scenery. On one side the 
eye glanced over a vast sheet of water, shut in by headlands, and as blue 
and bright as a lake under a serene sky. At the extremity of this noble es- 
tuary, acloud, unchanging and unmoving, showed where a city sent up the 
smoke of its ten thousand fires ; beyond this, all was purple coufusion. My 
official rank threw open all the éZite of Trish suciety to me at my first step ; 
and | found it, as it has been found by every one else, animated, gracetul, 
and hospitable. The nature of its government tended to those qualifica- 
tions. While the grave business of the state was done in London, the light- 
er business of show was sedulously sustained in the [rish capital. The 
lord-lieutenant was generally a nobleman, selected more for his rank and 
his wealth than for his statesmanship. A rich, showy, and good-humoured 

r was the true man for the oe of affairs in Irelend. It was of more 
importance that he should give balls aud suppers, say lively things to the 
ladies, and be jocular with the gentlemen, than that he should have the 
brains of Bolingbroke or the naene of Chatham. But the position of the 
secretary was the absolute antipode of this tranquil and festive sinecure.— 
He was in Ireland what the premier was in England, but with ten times 
more of the difficulty, and ten times less of the power. The whole conduct 
of public affairs lay on his shoulders; he was responsible for everything, 
while he was free in nothing; perpetually assailed by opposition for mea- 
sures which he was not at liberty to explain, aud standing between the,Eng- 
lish cabinet and Irish party as a scapegoat for the mistakes of the one, and 
a target for the shot of theother. But the chief trial of temper was m 
the House of Commons. Opposition in Ircland never had a list of more 
brilliant names. Government had the majority behind its bench, and that 
majority recruited from the ranks of Opposition; but the imore distinguish- 
ed were fixed to party by their own celebrity ; and the recruits, however 
able, were so liable to be attacked for their change of side, that they were 
paralyzed ; in some instances, they were so much galled by the merciless 
sharpshooting of their former associates, that they ran back, aud left the 
minister to fight the field alone. 

I was fortunately free from the entanglements of that question, which has 
since formed so large a portion of the political diegtinedes of Irish debate. 
The religion of the beath was not yet among parliamentary topics. ‘The re- 
ligion of the north, active, ardent, and indefatigable, was our most restless 
theme ; and the political theories which seemed to grow out of its bold ab- 
stractions, kept the government in perpetual anxiety. The whole north- 
ern portion of the island was ripe for revolt. America had blown the hot 
blast of the revolutionary furnace across the Atlantic, and a spark trom 
France would have now ignited the whole hot surface of the soil. 

One of my first acts, after arranging the preliminary business of ollice, 
was to make a flying tour through Ulster. [ wasastonished at its beauty.— 
Even after being familiar with the loveliness of the English landscape, | was 
in a state of continued surprise at the variety, richness, and singularity of 
nature in the northern counties. Mountain, lake, magnificent bay, and 
broad river, followed each other in noble and unceasing succession. 1 was 
still more struck with the skill and good fortune, by which the people had 
contrived to combine the industry of manufactures with the life of the fields; 
a problem which England herself had failed to solve. But most of all, 1 
was attracted by the independent air, and handsome and vigorous appear- 
ance of the people ; almost every man was a proprietor, and had the look 
which proprietorship alone can give. I feed books in almost every cot- 
tage, decency of dress everywhere, an:! among the higher orders frequent 
elegance and accomplishment. The woinen were cultivated and intelligent ; 
the men spirited and enquiring. But the politics of France had made their 
way through a large portion of the province, and the glories of a republic 
‘ loomed large’ before the popular eye. As it was my purpose to see all 
that I could with my own eyes, I mingled largely in society, made no dis- 
tinction between honourable men of different political creeds, enjoyed to- 
day the stag-huntand claret of the noble Whig, and to-morrow the stag-hunt 
and claret of the noble Tory, listened to all, laughed with all, and learned 





something from all. ‘The English aristocrat, especially if he holds high offi- 
cial place, once haunted the imaginations of the Irish of all conditions, like 
an incarnation of an Indian deity—all fierceness and fri gidity ; and it must 
be acknowledged that the general order of viceroys and secretaries had not 
tended much to remove the conception. They were chiefly men of advan- 
ced life, with their habits formed by intercourse with the most exclusive 
class in existence, the English peerage, or rendered rigid by the dry formal- 
ities of official life. But I was young, had seen a good deal of that rough 
work of the world which gives pliancy, if not polish, to all characters; and 
I was, besides, really delighted with the animation, pleasantry, and winning 
kindness which exhibited themselves every where round me. I was half 
a son of Ireland already, and I regarded the recognition as the pledge of my 
SUCCESBS. 

‘ Do you know,’ said one of the most influential and accomplished noble- 
men of the country to me, one day at his sumptuous table— how many of 
the lords-lieutenant do you think have left a popular recollection behind 
them ?’ 

I professed my ignorance, but enumerated some names remarkable for 
intelligence and vigour of administration. 

* Oh,’ said my entertainer, ‘that was not the question! Great statesmen 
and showy governors, capital rulers for the country and bold managers of 
our factions, we have had in sufficient succession, but I speak of the faculty 
of being remembered ; the talent of makinga public impression ; the pow- 
ev of escaping that national oblivion into which mere official services, let 
them be of what magnitude they may, inevitably drop when their perform- 
er has disappeared. Well, then, I shall tell you. 7'wo, and no more.’ 

lL he ms to know the names of those ‘discoverers of the grand secret, 
the philosopher's stone of popularity,’ the alchemists who had power to fix 
the floating essence of the Irish mind ! 

‘Chesterfield and Townshend. Chesterfield, regarded as a fop in Eng- 
land, was a daring, steady, and subtle governor of the unruly spirits of Ire- 
land, in one of the most hazardous periods. That the throne of the Bruns- 
wicks did not see an Irish revolt at the moment when it saw a Scottish in- 
vasion, was the service of Chesterfield. But he ruled not by his wisdom, 
but by his wit. He broke down faction by bon-mots; he extinguished con- 
spiracy by passing compliments; he administered the sternest law with the 
most polished smile; and cut down rebellion by quotations from Lafon- 
taine, and calembourgs from Scarron. But with these fortunate pleasan- 
tries he combined public and solid services. He threw a large portion of 
the crown lands in the neighbourhood of the capital into a park for the re- 
creation of the citizens, and thus gave one of the earliest and most munifi- 
cent examples of regard for the health and enjoyment of the people; a more 
euduring monument of his statesmanship ond not have been offered to the 
gratitude of the country.’ 

Of the Marquis Townshend I had heard as a gallant soldier, and a stirring 
viceroy, but I still had to learn the source of his popularity. 

‘Townshend was one of those singular men who possess faculties of 
which they have no knowledge, until they moment when the become ne- 
cessary. He began life as a soldier, and finished his soldiership in the most 
brilliant victory of his day—the battle of Quebec. On his appointment to 
the viceroyalty, he found his government a nothing; a government faction 
superseding the governor, and an opposition faction engrossing the people. 

He now, for the first time, became a polititian. He resolved to crush both, 
and he succeeded. He treated the government faction ir Ireland with con- 
tumely, and he treated the opposition with contempt. Both were indig- 
nant; he laughed at both, onl treated them with still more scorn Both 
were astonished—the government faction intrigued against him in England, 
the opposition threatened impeachment. He defied them still more haugh- 
tily. They now found that he was not to be shaken, and both submitted. 
The nation joined him, was pacified, grew in vigour, as it required tran- 
quillity; and here you have the secret of all the privileges which Ireland 
bas obtained. Townshend performed, on a smaller scale, the same nation- 
al service which Pitt performed on a larger one. 
of the hands of aristocracy, broke up the league of opulence and power 
and gave the island that popular rn thom which the great minister of Eng- 
land gave to the empire. For this the name of ‘Townshend lives among us 
still. His bold satires ure recorded, his gallant bearing is remeinbered. his 
= pleasantries have become a portion of the national wit, and his rough 

ut effectual services are among the memorials of our independence as a 
people.’ 

The evening of this hospitable day concluded with a ball to the neigh- 
bouring families, and all was graceful and animated enjoyment. My host 
had travelled much in early life, and had brought home some fine pictures 
and valuable sculptures. He was an accomplished classical scholar—a quali- 
ty which I found in some degree fashionable among the leading personages 
of the time, and which unquestionably added much to the high tone of con- 
¥ersation among the parliamentary circles. In his magnificent mansion an 
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artist might have found studies, a scholar retry a philosopher wisdom, 
and a man of the world all the charms of polished life. Howsoon and how 
fearfully, were they all to be extinguished! How bitterly were all who 
honoured and esteemed that generous und highly-gifted nobleman, to feel 
what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue ! 

Our mornings were chiefly spent in hunting over the fine landscape which 
spread, in all the various beauty of vegetation, within view of the mansion. 
On one of those days the attention of the field was caught by the fierce rid- 
ing of a singular-looking man, scarcely above the peasant in his general ap- 
pearance, and yet monnted on one of the finest English horses that I had 
everseen. He rode at everything, managed his horse with practised skill, 
and soon became an object of general emulation. To “ride up” to the 
“wild horseman,” was found to be a task not easily accomplished, and at 
length all was a trial of speed with this dashing exhibitor. A glance which, 
when on the point of one of his most desperate leaps, he threw back at me, 
seemed to be a kind of challenge, and I rushed on afspeed. The Irish hunt- 
er is matchless at “topping” stone walls, but his practice has not lain much 
among rivers; and the English horse is sometimes his master at the deep 
and rapid streams which, running between crumbling banks, are perhaps 
the severest trials to both horse and rider. The majority of the hunt pulled 
up at one of those formidable chasms, and I was by no means unwilling to 
follow their example; but the look of the strange rider had a sneer along 
with it, which put me on my metal, and Idashed after him. The hounds 
had scrambled through, and we rode nearly abreast through a broken coun- 
try, that mixture of bog and firm ground which occurs frequently in newly 
cleared land, and over which nothing but the most powerful sinews can 
make way. We had now left every one behind us, were struggling on 
through the dimness of a hazy day, sinking into twilight. Suddenly my 
mysterious rival turned his horse full upon me, and to my utter amazement 
discharged a pistol at my hesd. The discharge was so close that 1 escaped 
only by the swerving of my horse at the flash. I felt my face burn, and in 
the impulse of the pain made a blind blow at him with my whip. He had 
drawn out another pistol in an instant, which the blow luckily dashed out of 
his hand. No words passed between us, but I bounded on him to seize him. 
He slipped away from my grasp, and, striking in the spur, galloped madly 
forward, I in pursuit. 

——<-— 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATE OF THE COLONIES. 
From the London Quarterly Review.—Concludeds 

A memorial was presented to the Queen upon the subject in 1709; and 
Sir Walter Scott mentions, in his Life of Swift, that a plan was about that 
time proposed for sending out the future Dean as Bishop of Virginia. Colo- 
uel Nicholson, governor of the province, writes urgently on the necessity 
of a Bishop in 1710: and three years afterwards a comprehensive scheme 
appears to have been matured—with the direct and personal approbation 
oa encouragement of the Queen—for the endowment of four bishoprics ; 
two for the islands, to be located at Jamaica and at Barbadoes ; two bor the 
continentof Americaat Williamsburg in Virginia and Burlingtonin New Jersey 
—at which latter placea sum of £600 was actually expended for the purchase 
of a house and land for the bishop. Unfortunately, however, this project 
was defeated by the Queen’s death; and the court and ministry of George 
I. declined to favour its renewal. Archbishop Tenison, by his will dated 
in 1716, bequeathed £1000 towards the settlements of bishops in America, 
and his example being followed by others, a fund was gradually collected, 
with which, after the lapse of seventy years, the bishopric of Nova Scotia 
was endowed. In 1723 two missionaries were consecrated by the non- 
juring bishops, and returned to America; and this circumstance gave oc- 
casion to Bishop Gibson to press upon the government the expediency 
of sanctioning the consecration of Bishops favourable to the House of Han- 
over. The ministry, however, still refused, and satisfied themselves by tak- 
ing measures for preventing the exercise of Episcopal functions on the 
yart of those who had gone out. In 1725 Berkeley published his ‘ Proposal 
a the better supplying of Churches in our foreign Plantations, and for con- 
verting the native Americans to Christianity.’ Dean Swift, in a letter to 
Lord Carterets says,‘ He is an absolute philosopher with regard to money, 
titles, and power; and for three years past has sed struck with a notion of 
founding a university at Sormeie. He hath seduced several of the hope- 
fullest young clergymen and others here, many of them well provided #4 
and all of them in the fairest way of preferment. He showed me alittle 
tract, which he designs to publish, and there your Excellency will see his 
whole scheme of a lite academico-philosophical—of a college founded for 
Indian scholars and missionaries, where he most exorbitantly proposeth a 
whole hundred pounds a-year for himself, forty pounds for a fellow, and ten 
fora student. His heart will break if his deanery (worth £1100 per an- 
mum) be not taken from him, and left to your Excellency’s disposal.’ He 
obtained a charter from the King for his proposed institution, under the 
name of St. Paul’s College, Bermuda, to consist of a president and nine fel- 
lows; and in answer to an address of the House of Commons, the minister 
promised £20,000 out of lands in St. Christopher. Berkeley was named 
the first president, and sailed in 1728. But the money was given, not to the 
college, but as a marriage portion to the Princess Royal ; and when Bishop 
Gibson pressed Sir R. Walpole on the subject, he replied, ‘ If you put this 
question to me as a minister, [ must and can assure you, that the money 
shall most undoubtedly be paid as soon as suits with public convenience ; 
butif you ask me asa friend whether Dean Berkeley shall continue in 
America, expecting the payment of £20,000, L advise him by all means to 
return home to Europe and give up bis present expectations.’ The Dean 
was obliged to follow this advice, and reluctantly gave up a scheme on 
which he had expended ‘ much of his private fortune, and more than seven 
years of the prime of his life.’ In 1750 a plan for Ainerican Bishops was 
drawn up by Bishop Butler, in the hope of disarming sectarian and politi- 
cal hostility; but this proposal met the fate of those which had preceded it. 
In 1764 Archbishop dhe writes to Dr. Johnson, of New York; ‘ The 
affair of American bishops continues in suspense. Lord Willoughby of Par- 
ham, the only English dissenting peer, and Dr. Chandler, have declared 
after our scheme was fully laid before them, that they saw no objection 
against it. The Duke of Bedford, Lord President, hath given a calm and 
favourable hearing to it, hath desired it may be reduced to writing, and 
promised to consult about it with the other ministers at his first leisure.’ 
And yet the reasonableness of the scheme, and the influence of the Arch- 
bishop, failed to overcome the jealousies and animosities of that unhappy 
period. In 1771, and again in 1775, Bishop Lowth urged the same topics, 
and with the same result. 

The first American bishop was Dr. Seabury, consecrated in 1783 by the 
bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church. That branch of the true vine, 
however, which now bears fruit in the United States is a graft from the stem 
of our own tree; for the succession has descended from Bishop White and 
Provost, who, political apprehension and delicacy having been in the mean- 
time overlooked or overcome, were consecrated at Lambeth two years 
afterwards. This was the beginning of the American Church, which, of 
course, has maintained from that period to the present its own independent 
existence. 

‘If, says Mr. Wilberforce, ‘ we compare the map of America with the 
fixed organization of the Church, we are at once struck with its rapid and 
universal extension. Bishoprics, as well as what in the looser language ot 
the East are termed dioceses, are well nigh co-extensive with the states of 
the Union. Through all that vast continent the living form of Church po- 
lity has grown up as ina night, from the two Bishops who landed at New 
York on Easter Sunday, 1717. From puritan Massachusetts in the north, 
down to the slave-tilled bottoms of torrid Louisiana, and from the crowded 
harbour of New York back to the unbroken prairie of Mlinois, the succes- 
sors of the Twelve administer in Christ’s name the rule of his spiritual king- 
dom.’— Wilberforce, p. 397. 

_ The Archdeacon is well justified in his grateful tone. Yet in a popula- 
tion of more than seventeen millions, one million and a half, with 22 bishops 
and 1200 clergy, constitute, at this time, the whole of our sister Church 
within the American republic. 

Since the Peace of 1783 no important colony has been severed from the 
dominions of the British Crown, and many new and populous countries have 
been included inthem But it has been reserved for the present reign to 
see the greatest advance that the Church has yet made towards the com- 
plete establishment of her system in Foreign Parts. It will be convenient 
to consider the subject sche ie four geographical divisions; viz., 1. British 
North America; I]. West Indies ; ILI. fadis IV. Australia. 

[. After the separation of the United States, the majority of the loyalist 
and church party took refuge in the other parts of North America, and two 
bishoprics—that of Nova Scotia in 1787, and of Quebec in 1793—were 
founded for their superintendence. These were the only bishopries in the 
whole of the British dominions abroad, until the consecration of Bishop 
Middleton of Calcutta in the year 1814. When the contemplated arrange- 
ments now in progress shall have been completed, the British possessions 








in North America will be divided into five dioceses ; viz., 1. East Canada or 
Quebec ; 2. West Canada or Toronto; 3. Nova Scotia; 4. New Brunswick : 
5. Newfoundland. An interesting table is bound up with the Colonial 
\tlas, by which it appears that Quebec, with one bishop and sixty clergy- 
men, contains an area equal to the whole of France; Toronto, with 102 
clergymen, is larger than the island of Great Britain, and contains a scattered 
population, increasing at the rate of 50,000 persons annually :—Nova Scotia 
as large as Greece, ‘has forty-seven clergymen; besides Prince Edward 
Island, as large as the county of Norfolk, with six, and Cape Breton, twice 
that size, with four;—New Brunswick, about the size of Scotland, has thirty 


es 
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clergymen, and a fund is now being raised for the endowment of its 
bishopric ;—Newfoundland, larger than Ireland, was erected into a bishopric 
in 1839, at which time it enjoyed the services of ten, whose number has since 
been increased to twenty-five clergy. Such is the staffot the Church for the 
whole of British North America; and to this staff she has but re ently been 
raised, or, to speak more correctly, she is now in the act of raising herself, 
with a view to the pastoral superintendence of a district, whose area we 
have already described, of broken and interrupted communication, of in- 
creasing numbers, of urgent wants, and calculated ultimately to contain a 
population five times as numerous at the least as that of the United Kingdom. 

II. In the West Indies are the dioceses of—1. Jamaica, with eighty clergy, 
and a population of nearly half a million; 2. Barbadees, with a quarter of a 
million and fifty-two clergy ; 3. Antigua, with 100,000 souls scattered over 
many islands, and under the care of twenty-five clergy; 4. Guiana, with the 
like number, aud twenty-three clergy 

ILI. The names of Middleton and of Heber are familiar to every English 
reader, and with them ure associated the scenes of their romantic enterprise, 
and of their premature decease. ‘The present Bishop of Calcutta is metro- 
politan of india: but he immediately presides over a diocese co-extensive 
with the presidency of Bengal; and it can scarcely be said that his labours 
have been lightened by the subtraction of part, whose field of exertion is 
infinite. 1. The reduced diocese of Calcutta is larger than the united area 
of France and Spain, and its population seventy millions. 2. ‘The diocese 
of Madras and Ceylon is as large in territorial extent as the British islands, 
and its population as large as that of Great Britain. 3. Bombay is larger 
than England and Wales: its population nearly equal to that of Ireland. To 
this geographical division belong the proposed bishopric of the Cape of Good 
Hope, with an area considerably larger than Great Britain, with 160,000 
people and ten clergy ; and the announcement recently made by the Bishop 
of London that steps will be taken for establishing the church in the new 
settlement of Hong Kong. 

{V. Australia and Norfolk Island constitute a diocese equal in extent to 
England, containing 2 scanty aud scattered, but interesting and increasing 
population. It was first resorted to by the government as a penal colony in 
1789, and until 1836, when the present bishop was consecrated, enjoyed the 
services of a few occasional chaplains only. It has now fifty-four clergy. 
2, A proposed diocese is laid down in the map, to be called the diocese of 
South Australia, and to extend oyer an almost unexplored territory, nearly 
equal to that of Calcutta, but containing as yet a very small population, and 
possessing only three clergy. 2. The diocese of Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s 
Land, erected in 1842, with an extent of about half the area of England, has 
twenty-one clergy. Australia having recently ceased to be a penal colony, 
the penal districts will in future be included in one diocese, and in order to 
this end an arrangement has been made at the Colonial Oflice, by which 
Norfolk Island will be transferred to the Bishop of Tasmania, and additional 
chaplains for the especial superintendence a instruction of the convicts 
will be sent out at the expense of government. 

One diocese remains for a separate notice, the diocese of Gibraltar. Fixed 
upon that imperishable monument of British power, and having for his 
cathedral the church so nobly erected by the Queen Dowager at Malta, the 
bishop extends his authority and control over all congregations of our com- 
munion on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

In tracing the arrangements contemplated aud in progress for the extension 
of our Church. we have omitted to notice the formation, in 1800, of a new 
and most important auxiliary. The exertions of the Church Missiona 
Society are however professedly designed ‘For Africa and the East,’ an 
the object is different in some degree from those which it is our more imme- 
diate purpose to review. This energetic society addresses itsclf direetly to 
the heathen world, aad without any special reference to the colonizing ten- 
dencies of England, proposes to invade, wherever it can find its opportunity , 
the dark domain. The more ancient corporation, as we have already seen, 
desires in the first instance to keep alive in the emigrant children of our own 
empire the truth and teaching of the Church: and through the example of 
Christian settlers to work upon the hearts and consciences of those with 
whom the ever-active genius of England is brought yearly into closer contact. 
It is obvious at first sight that this difference of isannelbabe object may be 
rendered subservient to the utmost harmony of operation, and to the com- 
mon success of both: and this important end has of late been more especialy 
promoted by an agreement between the managers of the two societies to 
refer to the episcopal body at home as the natural and faithful guardians of 
their common welfare. 

Having now traced upon the map the outlines of our Colonial Church, 
and having carried down to the present day our short abridgment ef her his- 
tory, it is time we should present a picture of her actual condition, and of 
the labours and privations which her ministers of every order cheerfully un- 
dergo in the prosecution of their Christian work. But this picture can only 
be painted by themselves ; and we refer our readers to the graphic and in- 
teresting narratives of the several bishops. 

The Bishop of Toronto undertook in the autumn of 1842 a visitation 


journey to the western portion of the diocese, in the earlier _ of which he 


was accompanied by Lord Morpeth and Mr. Greene. The description given 
in the Bishop’s journal of their encampment on Lake Huron, of a storm that 
overtook them there, drenched their canvass, and compelled them, thougla 
within their tents, to sit under the shelter of their umbrellas, and dig holes 
in the ground that the water might escape from their feet, is exceedingly 
well drawn: and apart from the more serious interest which belongs to the 
general narrative, may fairly be recommended to the reader as a favourable 
specimen of the picturesque : but we are only able to afford a single 
extract:— 

‘On the first night of our encampment, | discovered that one of our canoes 
was inanned by converted Indians from our mission at the Manatoulin. Be- 
fore going to rest they assembled together, and sung a hymn in their own 
language, and read some prayers which had been translated for their use 
from the Liturgy. There was something indescribably touching in this ser- 
vice of praise to God, upon these inhospitable rocks—the stillness, wildness, 
and pd loa combined with the sweet and plaintive voices, all contributed 
to add to the solemnity and deep interest of the scene. I felt much affected 
with this simple worship, and assisted in conducting it every evening until 
we reached the Manatouwanning Island.’ 

A letter written by the same prelate on the 12th of December, 1843, 
on his return from another journey of 2300 miles, will be read with not 
less interest:— 

‘T tind the roads in many places dangerous, and almost impassable. A 
rough, strong, farmer’s waggon is the only vehicle that dare attempt them, 
and even that occasionally breaks down ;—and to be prepared for such acci- 
dents, we carry with us an axe, a hammer and nails, with ropes, &c. Some- 
times we scarcely make a mile an hour through the fallen trees, roots, and 
mud-holes, which lie in our way. 

‘Nor is such travelling cheap; and as for the accommodation, it is oc- 
casionally painfully unpleasant: and this notwithstanding the generous hos- 
pitality of the clergy and laity, whenever they have an opportanity. The 
time consumed is perhaps the thing most to be lamented. We seldom travel 
farther in a day than you may do by the railroad in an hour, and more often 
scarcely half the distance. 

‘1 say nothing of the fatigue of these journeys, the deep mud-holes, the 
fallen trees to be cut out of the path, the jolting on the log causeways, ex- 
posure for months to a summer Canadian sun, and the autumn rains, &. &.; 
because these are all incident to the discharge of duty, and neither a proper 
subject of dissatisfaction nor complaint.’ 

The Metropolitan of India, in a letter dated November 2, 1343, describes 
his visitation to the southern missions in the diocese of Madras, when he saw 
the venerable Kohlhoff, whom be calls the father of these missions. This 
good old man is now above eighty, and related to the Bishop anecdotes of 
Swartz, which occurred sixty or seventy years ago. At Negapatam, Tanjore, 
and Trichinopoly, Bishop Wilson had the satisfaction of finding that the work, 
which before the separation of the dioceses had proceeded under bis own 
direction, was making progress under the Bishop of Madras; and here he 
delivered again over the very tomb of Swartz, the word of the Gospel, again 
stood in his pulpit, and addressed by an interpreter some who yet survived 
of his flock. At Tinevelly, he notices with particular delight the intermix- 
ture of missionaries from the two societies, viz. the Church Missionary, and 
that for the Propagation of the phot = and the perfect harmony that subsist- 
ed between them. The number of inquirers and converts in the villages 
and stations here he estimates at 35,000—‘a blessed commencement of 
evangelical light, grace, and salvation, surely, which in the next age may, 
like the similar though smaller multitudes at Krishnagur in my own diocese 
of Caleutta, yield an abundant harvest of sound and matured Christians, God 
favouring and blessing them and us by his spirit.’ He expresses a strong 
hope that by the increasing usefulness and importance of Bishop’s College 
the highest ends of Bishop Middleton may be effected, and the college 
become the centre of missionary education for the Church societies in the 
Kast. 

New Zealand differs from any other possession of the crown in this very 
important respect, that there we have not to regain lost ground. These 
islands were discovered by Captain Cook, but England forbore to exercise 
her right of sovereignty until compelled to do so in 1839 by the moral neces- 
sity that was laid upon her of restraining the enormities practised by run- 
away convicts from Australia against the aborigines. In establishing his go- 
vernment, Captain Hobson availed himself of the assistance of the mission- 
aries, and to their influence with the natives is mainly owing the facili 





with which the settlement of the infant colony has been effected. It is oe | 
known that New Zealand had long been the scene of enterprising and suc- 
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cessful efforts on the part of the Church Missionary Society. The Bishop 


landed at Auckland oa the 30th May, 1842,and found in that incipient capital | 


a population of 1,900 persons, of whom 1,100 were registered members of 
the Church. The governor immediately vested in him, as trustee, upon his 
own request, two pieces of ground of eight acres each for the burial of the 
dead, according to the usage of the Church; allotting at the same time two 
similar plots for the other denominations of Christians. The Bishop pro- 
ceeded to consecrate the first plot, which he describes snseaaniinat boone 
ful site for afutare church. The consecration service was performed in a 
chureh-tent, presented by his chaplain, Mr. Cotton, completely fitted with 
a com:nuniou-table and desks, and containing 300 persous. A brick church 
had already been commenced at Auckland. The college, in which with his 
chaplains the Bishop lived, was fixed at the Waimate, a village near the Bay 
of Islands, in the northern part of the northern island, and by far the most 
settled part of the colony; and adjoining the college was acollegiate school. 
Hard by is a spacious church, built of wood, painted white, and ‘giving a 
very English look to the village.’ 

‘Here I held my first confirmation, at which three hundred and twenty- 
five natives were conlirmed. A more orderly, and [ hope impressive cere- 
mony could not hive beon conducted in any church in England—the na- 
tives coming up in parties to the conununion table, and audibly repeating 
the answer “FE wakavsetian anae alr’? (Ido confess). It was a most stril- 
ing sight to sec « Church filled with native Christians, ready, at my first in- 
vitation, to obey the ordinances of their religion. On tho following Sun- 
day three handred native communicants assembled at the Lord’s table, 
thougis the rain was unceasing. Some of them came two days’ journey for 
this piucpose. My Windsor communion plate was used tor the second time 
on this occasion. The natives were much pleased when they were told 
that it was a present from my cougregationin England, and seemed to enter 
fully into the spirit of the gift.’ 

The library hereafter to be attached to the future cathedral is established 
at Kerikeri, teu miles from the Waimate, ina good stone building, partly 
used as astore. ft contains a large body of sound divinity, chiefly present- 
ed by the personal frieads of Dr. Selwyn. The natural capabilities of New 
Zealand inirk it for au agricultural rather than for a pastoral district; and 
the Bishop auticipates its becoming a country of villages. This he consid- 
ers a favourable circumstance ina moral poiut of view,—re juiring, howev- 
er, in the disposition of his clerical arrangements peculiir forethought and 
system. [fe hut becoine, jointly with his friend the Chief Justice Martin, 
and with the Ciref Protector of the Aborigines, Trastes of the Lands and 
Funds reserved for the native race; in whoin he expresses the deepest in- 
terest, and of whose docility and intelligence he has formed a high opinion. 

It was a pecaliarity of the Bishop’s mission, which before his departure 
from these shores he might well record with a feeling not far removed from 
trump), that no sooner ul he answered the invitation than his standard 
was surrounded by men of every rank; and offers, more numerous than he 
could accept, were made by persons of education and of fortune, who ten- 
dered their gratuitous and unconditional services in any capacity to which 
on his arrival in the colony he might think it expedient to assizn them.* — 
Under such a leader,—zirt by such a corps,—with the first beginnings of 
organized society in New Zealand, the Church at ouce assumes her pano- 
ply. Instead of consuming her strength in comparatively fraitless exer- 
tions to overtake th: lost opportunity of former years, her higher destiny 
has called her to consider the future, providently to lay in an infant colony 
the bold outline of a comprehensive plan—which in its rudiments is com- 
mensurate with her present wants,—and filled up, from time to time, as the 
gradual increase of the population shall require, may continnally keep pace 
with the seculur advancement of her people, ; 

Of the fifteen Bish »prics now actually established and existing in the Co- 
lonies, no less than nine have been erected within the last ten years. But 
in 1841 public attention was called to this subject in a more peculiar and 
emphatic manner than before, by the well-known Letter published by the 
Bishop of Londoa: aud ata meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops, held 
in consequence at Lambeth, it was resolved to take inumediate steps for se- 
curing to thirteen of our foreign dependencies the benefits of Episcopal au- 
thority. Of these, four—viz., the bishoprics of New Zealand, Gibraltar, Ja- 


maica, and Guiana—-have already been created, and the fund for that of 


New Brunswick is ina forward state. The eight which still remain to be 
commenced are, Good Hope, Ceylon, Sierra Leone, 3. Australia, Port Phil- 
ip, W. Australia, N. India, S. India. Thus for the first time has the Angli- 
can Church set herse!f in earnest to the great work, which, as firm believers 
in her truly evangelical and apostolic character, we may be permitted to 
trust that Providence, plauting her in the most powerful of empires, design- 
ed her to accomplish. And at what period has she undertaken it, aud un- 
der what circumstances? In an age of unrivalled energy and of unexam- 
pled progress in the useful arts—in an age which has already scen the life 
of man doubled in length by the double facilities afforded for the accom- 
plishmeat of almost every secular purpose. The Atlantic is reduced to a 
ten days’ passage. fn three months letters are auswered froin India. Al- 
ready a project has been adopted by Government for a monthly communi- 
cation between Londou and Hong Kong, to be accomplished in forty-eight 
days. Meu talk of intersecting the Isthmus of Suez, and pouring into the 

Mediterranean the waters of the Red Sea. Darien is to be divided by a 
canal, and Panama is to be the first station for passeugers on their way to 
New Zealand. : 

_ Another cousideration adds immeasurably to the importance of the present 
time as an era iu the history of Christianity. The population of these islands, 
stimulated by the prosperity of our commerce, aud nurtured by the con- 
tinuance of peace, is increasing with a rapidity which daily presses itself 
more urgently upou the atteution of Goverumeut. The subject of E:migra- 
tion is yearly fixing ou itself more and more of deliberate systematic atten- 
tion. The unlimtied extent of our colonial empire—the ever-growing 
dem ind for new markets of our domestic produce—the increasing tacilities 
of removal—he pressure extending itself to the educated classes, and in- 
ducing men of talent, of letters, even of high connexion at home, to expa- 
triate taecinselves in quest of the independence which our feelings render so 
indispensable to an Enuglishman—all these circumstances tend in the same 
direction. Emigration is ne longer the isolated adventure of a solitary set- 
tler: itis the orvanized exportation from home of a coinplete colony. Judges 
and Governors appear in the Gazette ; a bar and a stat¥ are passengers in the 
first ship ; and maxims of worldly wisdom conspire with better motives to 
suggest that a Bishop and his chaplains shall form a partof the original design. 
he exists societies are appealed to, new subscriptions opened, the favour 
of Goverum nt bespoken, and in some cases land reserves are set apart, by 
whose iacreasing value the increasing exigencies of the Chusch may be pro- 
vided for in fature years. 

Atis tac necessity of England to found colonies and to extend her empire. 
We are not of those who presume to interpret before the time the mysteries 
of prophecy; but who can hesitate to we od that in those anticipatory re- 
cords ot history, so powerful a country, and so remarkable a church, as the 
Kingdom and the Charch of England—have been not obscurely written; and 
who does not dare to hope that when, in the accomplishinent of all things, 
the light of interpretation shall be thrown upon those awful pages, it may 
plainly appear that England was the ark in which the Gospel was preserved 
—her peaceful and coimmercial policy the means by which, under the bless- 
ings of Providence, its truths were couveyed to the world? Itis no fanatical 
imagination to believe that the necessity for an universal publication of the 
Gospel is revealed ia Scripture; and surely the circamstances to which we 
have referred seem to indicate an unprecedented advance a ‘tnally making 
place and ia immediate prospect—of which the efficient instrument is the 
extension of the British empire and the emigration of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

That this subject will command the serious attention of Ler M ijesty’s 
Government, the constitution of the present cabinet, and the character of the 
noble Lord wh» presides over the Colonial Depirtment, forbid us to doubt. 
But the great end cannot be accomplished, either wholly or mainly, by the 
mere insvramentality and power of government. It often happens that those 
who are very euthusiastic about the ends at which they aim, are much too 
indolent to think with care about the means by which they can sttain them. 
Philauthropy with them is easy, for it is an effort of the imagination only, 
and not a practical work of the understanding. Reasoners of this class lay 
burdens on others heavy and grievous to be borne, but themselves scarcely 
touch them with one of their fingers: and whenever they have no other 
subject for their burden, they are ready to lay the whole upon the shoulders 
of government. Now it needs but a little reflection, and certainly still less 
experience, to perceive tht ina mixed constitution like ours, for any purpose 
of religious enterprise, the arm of executive power is shortened It is 

ae I hereby tet ail men know,’ wrote Mr. Crashaw, in 1513, speaking of 
Ww hitaker, ‘that a scholar, a vraduate, a preacher, well born and trieuded 
m England; wot in debt nor disgrace, but competently provid d for, and 
liked and beloved where he lived; notin wat, but (for a scholar, and as 
these days be) rich in possession, and more in possibility ; of himself, with- 
out any persaasion (but God’s and his own heart’s), did voluntarily leave his 
warm nest, and to the wonder of his kindred, and amazement of them that 
knew him, undertake this hard, but in my judgment heroical resolution to 
£0 to Virginia, onl helpe to beare the name of God unto the Gentiles.’ — 

Wilde riorce. p- 27. 

This paper was ia type bef. 


we Archdeacon Wilberforce’s volume appear- 
ed. We have cont Pi 


Shige yng d to avail ourselves of it somewhat—but feel that an 
apoloyy m tue for the manner in which we have done so. It is written wich 
@ naturat and « apOvating fervour: but this doesnot at all interfere wiih the 
author’s logical ski!l in the arr ingement of his most valuable materials. 








something that there are no Lord Cornburys, and no Sir Robert Walpoles. 
sut government is mainly useful in securing fair play, and free and perfect 
scope for voluntary exertion. Something it may do, and so much it is im- 
peratively called upon to do, proprio vigore, by direct assistance. But at 
all times the earnest co-operation of all classes of society is required to justify 
its uiterference and to support its efforts. The Archbishops and Bishops of 
our Church are forward to the task—the clergy are ready, in this as in every 
other effort, up to and beyond their means. Among the laity a spirit has at 
leagth gone forth, which we fervently trust may prodiace in these our times 
fruits corresponding to the wealth of England, and not unworthy the high 
cause to which they are devoted. An ‘ Appeal on behalf of the Church and 
its Missions in the Colonies and Dependencies of the British Eipire,’ was 
published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the course of 
1843, with the signature of the Bishop of Chester as Chairman. The sub- 
ject has been taken up by every Bishop of the Church at home. and Letters 
from each of them are appended to the Report for that year. 

_ ‘The question therefore is propounded to the British people with every 
circwmsiance of authority, of influence, of practical anthority If we regard 
it merely upon the grounds of civil and commercial policy, we must re- 
member that the leaven of loyalty has uniformly been conveyed to the peo- 
ple through the medium of the Church. The recent outbreak in the man- 
ufacturing districts of England exhibited that portion of the population 
which belonged to the Church as faithful, orderly, and peaceable. It is 
matter of history that the Church party in America was co-extensive with 
that of the British connexion. The individual who lately placed upon the 
paper of the House of Commons a notice of notion for the abolition of the 
Established Church, is the same individual who in 1839 exhorted the Cana- 
dians to shake off the ‘ baneful domination’ of the mother-conntry. What 
the Church has done and is doing for Canada in the crisis of the great ex- 
periment which England is now trying in that colony, let the following 
extract testify. The Bishop of Toronto writes :— 

‘There is something worthy of remark in regard to this mission. Lloyd- 
town was considered the focus of the rebellion which broke ont in this 
province in 1837. Before that time, such was the hatred of the inhabitants 
of the village to the Church of England, that it was scarcely sate for one of 
our missionaries to approach it. Lloydtown suffered very much from the 
outbreak, and during the distress, and while some troops remained in it 
stationary to keep order, the Rey. F. L. Osler, of Tecumpseh, ventured to 
visit the place. At first his ministrations were in a great measure coufined 
to the troops, but witha kind discretion he seized upon this period of 
affliction to extend his services to the inhabitants generally ; and it pleased 
God to bless his labours in the most singular manner, so that a large con- 
gregation has been gathered, an excellent-sized church built, the character 
of the village redeemed as to loyalty, and acomplete change effected among 
the people in their sentiments respecting the Church of England; formerly 
they seemed all enemies; now the majority are steady and zealous friends. 
This proves what the Church would effect in promoting peace and loyalty, 
were it zealously supported by the Imperial Government, iustead of prisons. 
police, and troops. On the 6th of August I held a confirmation at Lloyd 
town ; the church was filled almost to suffocation; it was the first episcopal 
visit, and as there had not been time for much preparation, only twelve can 
didates came forward for confirmation, but I look for a very large number 
on the next occasion.’ 

These are secondary, but legitimate, motives, and must not be overlook- 
ed, for their bearing on the government is immediate, aud beyond dispute. 
Higher motives, nobler views, better and more cogent principles will act 
upon all, in whatever station, whose interest in Christianity is real. 

mati mee 


THE GRISETTE AND THE GRANDE DAME. 


The carnival of 1717 was drawing to a close: it was the last ball of the 
season, and the salle de l’ Opéra was crowded to its utmost limits. All dis- 
tiuctions of rank were forgotten. Peers jostled pickpockets, and courtiers, 
countesses, aud even sober citizens, mingled with chevaliers d’industric. 
grisettes, and opera dancers. : 

Here, masked to the teeth, may be seen some grande dame in whisper- 
ing conference with a young mousquefaire, who, quick at a hint, has been 
all night waiting that black domino with a rose and silver ribbon tied at the 
wrist. There, a marchioness, the heroine of many an adventure, is trying 
to ake a conquest of the young mercer her neighbour, who is impatient to 
sev whether the beauty of his incognita answers to the charms of her con- 
versation. The slight figure in the Turkish dress, who has made love to half 
the women present, is well known to be the Regeut, Duke of Orleans: the 
group of bacchantes, bayadéres, and heathen goddesses hovering about him, 
are the ladies of the court, several of them his mistresses; and the Venus 
who conceals her face, while through that thin veil she undauntedly displays 
her neck and shoulders, is no less than the Duchess of Berry, a princess of 
the blood-royal, and the regent’s favourite daughiter. 

It may be readily supposed that many piquaut adventures, and not a few 
scandslous intrigues, were the result of this intermixture of ranks, end nn- 
der the protection of the mask more than one fair dame indulged in frolics, 
the discovery of which would lave covered her with confusion. 

Under a gallery at the further end of the ball-room, and screened from 
observation by a row of pillars, two persons in close conversation occupied 
asofa. The taller, who had thrown his mask aside, was dressed as a stu- 
dent. He was a young man of from eighteen to twenty years of age, and of 
remarkably prepossessing appearance. His dark brown hair fell in curls on 
his shoulders; his complexion was of a clear brown; and his large hazel 
eyes had that mild serious look that has been said to characterise persous 
fore-loomed to a violent death. At this time, however, their melancholy 
expression had disappeared, and they sparkled with animation as he convers- 
ed with the person at his side. This wasa figure so carefully masked, that 
even the mouth and chin were concealed, but the slight graceful form, and 
the small foot that occasionally peeped from under the sable domino, left 
no doubt as to the sex. 

The conference seemed at an end, for the lady made an attempt to 
rise. 

‘Do not leave me,’ said her companion: ‘or, at least, ere you go, let ne 
gaze for one moment on those lovely features aud the bright eyes that, even 
through that hateful mask, bave subdued my heart.’ 

‘I dare not stay,’ she replied. ‘We are observed. 
been watching you for the last half-hour. 
for her Endymion.’ 

‘When goddesses condescend to visit us poor mortals,’ answered the 
student, ‘they come in disguise—mine is already here,’ and he caught her 
hand. 

‘See!’ she said, ‘ your deity approaches. 
her vengeance will be terrible.’ 

‘Atleast I shall not merit the punishment of Actwon, for it is not her 
charms that | am contemplating,’ he returned, as he pressed to his lips the 
small white hand from which he had drawn an embroidered glove ; ‘ but 
fear her not, she is the goddess of chastity, and flies from men.’ 

‘ Rather say the huntress, in full pursuit of you. I will not eucounter her 
wrath.’ She disengaged her hand, and, inixing with the crowd, was out of 
sightin a moment. Ere he could follow her, the mask in the dress of Diana 
stood before him. 

The buskined goddess was a curious specimen of the Grecian costume, as 
understood in Paris at the time of the regency. Her green satin hooped 
petticoat, looped up on one side with more than classic brevity, displayed a 
well-shaped leg, though not of the most slender dimensions. Her waist was 
extremely long, and below it hung an imitation of a panther’s skin, which 
finished with a huge claw. She carried a gilt bow, which, judging by its 
size, and the length of the arrows suspended in a quiver at her back, never 
could have been intended to bring down anything larger than a butierfly.— 
A crescent of false stones sparkled in her lair, two or three locks oi which 
hung down on her neck; but their jetty hue was disguised by a shade of 
powder, then first coming into fashion. 

‘Je te connais!” said she, beginning with the usual jargon. 

‘And I know you, Susette,’ returned the student, iinpatiently, ‘although 
you have taken the trouble to change your dress. Did you think all that 
frippery would disguise you from me ?” 

The goddess snatched off her mask, and her brilliant black eyes sparkled 


Yonder Diana has 
Perhaps she means to choose you 


If she finds you with a rival, 


fiercely under her marked eyebrows, as she replied, ‘ You are right, Etien- | the grisettes will si 


ne, there should be no disguise between us. Tell ine, therefore, who was 
the mask that has just quitted you ?’ 

‘You know as much on the subject as 1,’ le answe red carelessly ; ‘Sle is } 
a stranger to me.’ 

‘Did she leave you this for a souvenir?’ was the reply; ‘or as a token 
by which you are to find her agaia?’ saying which she snatched « small 
glove from his hand. Her colour changed as shi: looked at it. It was of the | 
scented leather once so sought after, called peau U Espagne, aad embroid- 
ered with very small pearls. P 

‘Is it so!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Are grisetics nv longer good enough for you, 
that you seek acquaintance among the fine covrt ‘adies !” 

‘ Be silent, you do not know what you are taking about,’ ne returned; 
by a sudden movementagain possessing himself of the giove, and thrusting | 
it into his bosom. , 

Her jealous fury increasing, she raised her voice 60 high as to attract the 
attention of several persons near. ‘Do vor think I am to be foiled 7’ 
she cried. ‘Be she who she may, she shall note aduce my lover with im- 


puuity.’ 





— ATCT DESTIN, 





‘Ho! ho! said a figure grotesquely dressed, stealing from behind one of 
the pillars, and jingling some bells fastened to a stick—‘a lover’s quarrel! 
then Folly must be at hand ;’ and he began skipping round them. _ Irritated 
at the laughter of the spectators, Etienne attempted to leave the spot; but 
linking her arm in his, Susette exclaimed— 

‘Are you going to your assignation? f will accompany you, for I 
have something to say to my lady Conntess—or whatever she calls her- 
self.’ , 

At these words, the delight of the mask representing Folly was ex- 
cessive ; he clapped his hands, jingled his bet!s, and a clown catchin 
the infection, the two « ipered ibout till a crows began to collect ro 
the party. 

Etienne, half mad with vexation, broke throng) the throng with the in- 
tention of leaving the ball-room., As he arrived at the door, his incognita 
gliding up to him, said softly — 

‘Gentle knight, you will not refuse to return a lady her glove, since it 
was not thrown down in defiance of you 7” 

Before he could answer he heard the hateful jingling of the bells, and 
preceded by Folly, and followed by a troop of maskers, he saw Susette 
approaching. Her eyes seemed to flash fire, and her nostrils were dilated 
with passion as, striding up to her rival, she crushed the mask on her face, 
and tried to tear it off. 

Etienne catching her arm prevented a repetition of the blow ; but his 

own passion roused, he threw her from lim with «a force that sent her stag- 
gering backwards. 
' *Piend !’ he exclaimed, ‘from this hour I counsel you to avoid me!— 
Dare to cross my path again, and] swear by all that is sacred you shall bit- 
terly repent it!” saying which, and taking the black domino under his arm, 
he left the ball-room. 

‘Bon Diew! said a femile, who had just forced ber way through 
the crowd, ‘It is Susette Lagarde and the student Etienne Grandier, her 
lover.’ 

A few weeks after the ball, in the house ofa fainily of high rank in Paris, 
alady reclined in her bondoir in oue of those antique chairs, the curved 
shapes and rounded backs of which are so characteristic of the gracefal 
fashions of that day. A dress of pale blue satin set off the exquisite fair 
ness of her skin. Bright anburn hair combed back from the forehead, fell 
in two or three large curls on her neck. Her features were delicately 
shaped rather than regular, her lips of that bright vermilion hue that we 
often see in children; aud partly cased ia a rose-coloured slipper, with a 
very high heel, a foot as sinull as that of a fairy rested on the lap of a 
young man who half kneeled, half sat a cushion at her feet. It is not 
necessary to describe his appearance, for it was the student Etienne Gran 
dier. 

The lady smiled tenderly on her lover; as looking anxiously at her he 
said, ‘ You say this to turment me: if the danger were tenfold, 1 would 
brave it, were but the peril mine alone.’ 

‘ But since it is not?’ she replied, ‘since to receive you any longer in this 
house would be fraught with danger to me as well as to you, theon! — ourse 
that remains is...’ 

‘To part,’ he answered. 

L will not live without you.’ 

‘ How many have sworn as much!’ said the lady, ‘and have found wo- 
men credulous enough to believe them ”’ 

‘But you are not one of those,’ said Grandier, bitterly ; ‘you have lived 
among courtiers, and judging all men by that standard, believe ime to be as 
heartless as they.’ 

‘ Ungrateful !’ she exclaimed ; ‘had I thought so, should [ have trusted 
my reputation in your hands? Had you not interrupted me, [ would have 
told you, that though we cannot meet here we may do so elsewhere—and 
this | was about to do for one who loads me with reproaches.’ 


‘Be it so, but remember it is my life yon ask— 


‘Forgive ma,’ he answered, pressing his lips to her hand ; ‘the fear of losing 
you made me unjust Call me not ungrateful; your generous condesceusion is 
written in characters of fire on my heart. Would to Heaven it were given 
me to prove how lightly | hold my life ia comparison with your safety and 
fair fame.’ 

Etienne Grandier was the only child of a merchant of Toulouse, who, 
having amassed a fortune, was anxious to raise his son to a higher rank in 
life than hisown. There were no other means of doing this than by educa- 
ting him for the charch, a course to which he was the more inclined from 
the docility of the boy’s temper, and the superiority of his talents. ; 

Etienne had been carefully educated ; andso secure were his parents in 
the strength of his principles, that they sent him to finish his studies in a 
licentious capital, without casting a thought on the temptations tu w hich he 
might be exposed there. 

The character of young Grandier might be compared to a volcano under 
snow, for no one who saw the mildness and timidity of his demeanour 
would have suspected the fiery passions that slumbered beneath. For some 
} time after his arrival in Paris, the hours not devoted to study were passed 
in the society ofa priest, an old friend of his fails ; but uiiense aupplica- 
tiou proved so injurious to his health, that even father Gerard advised him 
to seek occasional amusement. His advice .was followed, and it was with 
sincere pleasure that in a few months the old man noticed the improvement 
in his appearance. Etienne blushed on receiving his congratulations, but 
did not think it necessary to explain that a total change had taken place in 
his habits, and that instead of study, his whole time was now passed in the 
society of the grisettes of the neighbourhood. 

The smiles of the handsome studeut had already proved a fruitful source 
of discord among this amiable sisterhood, when Susette Lagarde, becoming 
the favonrite, succeeded in keeping every rival at a distance, as much by 
her strength of arm and volubility of tongue, as by the superiority of her 
beauty. Her empire bad continued exw tae Oe | until the night of the 
masked ball; but her conduct on that oceasion had deeply offended Etien- 
ne, and though she employed prayers, tears, and even threats, to bring 
about a reconciliation, he was resolute in refusing it. 

It must be owned that his determination found its strougest support in 
his passion for her rival. Since that evening they had met repeatedly, and 
the refinement of her manuers was so new to him, and he was so dazzled 
by her charms, that he seemed to tread a new world, and Susette, who had 
for some time ceased to pursue him, was forgotten. 

Bat he was not forgotten by her. If she could not have love, she was at 
least resolved on vengeance, and judging that his acquaintance with the 
black domino would not end with the ball, she determined to watch all his 
movements. Etienne, however, was forced to take so many precautions in 
visiting his enamorata, that she was completely baffled, until tie lady’s fears 
that her family should discover the intrigue, induced her to visit her lover 
in his own apartments. 

It was an old and gloomy quarter of Paris in which Graadier resided.— 
He had selecied it as being quiet and retired, and becwise adjoining his 
room wasa pavilion with a garden, which, though surr unded on three 
sides by houses, served him as a place of recreation after the hours of study 

It was here that he proposed to receive his mistress. With a lover's 
care the pavilion was made ready ; his own hand arranged the g irden, and 
when all was done he sighed as he thought how unfit was such a temple for 
his divinity. 

Their meetings did not escape the sharp eyes of Susette. The sight of 
her faithless lover leavine his own house one evening wit! a female. put her 
on the alert; she recoguized| the figure of her rival, and only waited her 
-Im her with reproaches. 
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Fortune soon fay cured ‘projects. The lady arrivine a! , passed 
through the house to t len, and Spsette, who knew tha tienne was 
froin home, entered ion after her. The disma: the stranger at 
the sicht of a femal “the lower class, whose disorder: oruiee gave 
indication of the viol sions that agitated her, » ’ sine d,— 
Searce had their ev: u she remembered her aa x had work- 
ed in her father’s fin ‘the astonishment expre:-ed in the gris ‘te’s 
face showed that the + ion Was mutnal. 

‘So, madame ! it ou who play these pranks!" she ox ved. ‘Shame 
on you, court ladies ! o callus bad names and desi a e von en- 
vy and rob us of ony love But the whole neigh!)o vod shall know 

} what a grande dame is t}\> ».istvess of a poor student. Vi ha! e what 
‘iere, Lisette, Martha, c ic fine 


madam who visits 't ndier 


| The lady, agonized \ langer to which her life ation 
| would be exposed ji ds of an incensed popu! red to 
disarm her fury by ns. 

‘My good Susert: id imploringly, ‘do not 1 vill cive 
you money,-——make h.—ouly let me go, and I v come near 
your lover again. 

Her prayers we led, and Susette, throwi! dew, 
continued to call he ms. The alarm was gi) er re 
thrown open, and irs from their windows «© ed as- 
certain the cause ot it was already dusk, nid be 
seen; but the secre: ned, and once the ery of ‘1 wd. 
Old and young new io the spot. As they enter ' they 

| met Etienne comin cardea. 

‘For God’s sake! s foremost! ‘what is the * those 
cries 7’ 

‘ Cries !’ he repea ave heard none. [Tam this » ent returned 
aud came in by the back : 
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‘There have been dreadful shrieks heard from your house,’ 
ewer. . 

“You are wrong, neighbour,’ interrupted an old woman; ‘ they were 
not from the house. I opened my window at the first alarm, and I am 
sure the screams came from the pavilion. Let us go there.’ 

‘The pavilion!’ said Etienne, starting. ‘There is no one there !—It is 
locked, and I have not the key.’ : : 

‘ Nevertheless,’ said the old eenen peclneeer ‘I am positive it was 
from there they came; and it is my advice that we search it.’ 

Etienne in vain remonstrated. ‘ My friends,’ said he, as they pushed 
past him, ‘let me enter first, there is a person there ? 

‘Why, just now you said it was empty and locked,’ said one of the 
men. 

‘Perhaps Monsieur I’ Etudiant has one of his masters there !’ observed 
auother with a laugh. 

‘Or mistresses,’ put in a third ‘Come, Monsieur Ktienne, allow that 
there is a lady in the case, and we will wait outside.’ 

‘There is a lady,’ said the student, evidently confused.‘ L must speak to 
her before youenter.’ He sprang to the door of the pavilion without per- 
ceiving that the old woman, who had followed him, was stealthily peeping 
in. A shriek from her brought the rest of the people. Etienne, his face 
as white as death, his whole countenance the picture of horror, was leaning 
over the body of Susette Lagarde, which iay weltering in blood at his feet. 
The murderer was immediately seized. He made little defence, but seem- 
ed overwhelmed by his situation. Indeed, taken almost in the fact as he 
had been, it was generally expected that he would confess to save himselt 
from the torture, and though he did not directly disavow his guilt, his 
silence when interrogated on the subject was looked upon as a tacit con- 
fession. It was only on the day of trial, and with the horror of his im- 
pending fate before his eyes, that he seemed desirous of making an effort to 
avert it; but he confined himself to general assertions of his innocence 
nd begged his judges to have mercy on his youth, and finding this appeal, 
unsuccessful, he exclaimed, almost wildly, that he was not guilty. He was 
condemned to be broken on the wheel. ‘As the time of execution approach- 
ed, he requested to see the priest already mentioned. Father Gerard had 
been deeply offended at the duplicity of Etienne, whose disorderly courses 
he had not suspected unti! the trial made them known ; but though as rigid 
in his own principles as strict in exacting the performance of their duty 
from others, Christian charity forbade him to refuse the prayer of a pent- 
tent. An interview took place between them. Etienne was to die on the 
morrow, and as some hope had been entertained that a less painful death 
might be inflicted, it was a part of his friend’s mission to inform him that his 
petition to that effect was rejected. 

However severely Father Gerard might have been prepared to treat the 
criminal, the sight of his former pupil, changed by suffering of mind and 
body, turned his anger to pity, and though he reproached hii it was with 
gentleness. ye : 

‘ Behold,’ said he, ‘the fruits of vice. Who that knew you, Etieme, 
loved by all for the goodness of your heart, and of whom numerous witnes- 
ses have deposed thatyou never had a quarrel, never spoke an angry 
word to any of your companions, who would have believed that a few 
months of a licentious life would have transformed you into a murderer ?” 

‘And might not their testimony have proved that I was incapable of com- 
mitting such a barbarous deed ?’ faltered Etienne. 

‘ Unhappy boy!’ returned the other ; ‘ when at that fatal ball you uttered 
that threat, murder wasin your thoughts. But enough of this: I come here 
as your spiritual guide, pee to speak comfort to your soul, if by con- 
fession and repentance of your sins you would seek that mercy from Heaven, 
which the justice of man dare not show you.’ 

Their conference was long, aud the troubled countenance of Father Ge- 
rard showed thatit had deeply moved him. There was still a painfal duty 
to perform. Etienne’s question anticipated it. 

‘ Father,’ said he,‘ am I to die on the wheel ?’ 

On a reply in the affirmative the unhappy youth hid his face in his hands, 
but their convulsive trembling showed the agony within. 

‘ My son,’ said the priest, ‘remember him who died on the cross! Did 
Le suffer less ?” 

‘ Ah, Father, he was without guilt! Whatcan give courage to one 
whose sins have cost him his life, and brought shame and sorrow on his pa- 
rents ?’ 

We should vainly seek in a modern drawing-room for the elegance and 
splendour presented by a salon at Paris in the time of the Regency. The 
lofty and spacious apartments were lighted by innumerable tapers, reflect- 
ed in mirrors draperied with the richest produce of the Indian loom. 
Thick Persian carpets half covered the polished floor. Before every door 
hung damask curtains, intercepting the air that might have blown too rough- 
ly on the delicate forms within. On the marble chimney-piece, between 
lustres with long glittering pendants, stood lurge baskets of golden flowers ; 


was the an- 








and in the middle, the: clock of Sévres porcelain, on which is painted 
medallions, the hours hand in hand Senne their eternal round, or swains, 
with crooks ornamented with ribbons, piped their amorous strains at the 
feet of garland shepherdesses. The japanned cabinets were set out with 
numbers of tiny cups of that delicate and transparent china that looks as if 
a breath of air would blow it away. Mandarias, pagodas, dragons, all the 
variety of monsters in which Chinese imagination revels, filled the interven- 
ing spaces. The picture was completed by the variety of colours and cos- 
tumes. The brilliant scarlet distinguishing the officers of the Swiss guards, 
rivalled the elegant blue and gold of the cavalry uniform, or was relieved 
by the black velvet and silver facings of the mousquetaires. The embroi- 
dered coats of the peers, their diamond stars and buttons, and the blue rib- 
bon displayed across the rich white sattin waistcoat, were equally contrast- 
ed with the more sober dress of the lttle A//é, with his smooth cheek, his 
short cloak, point lace cravat, and black silk culotte. These were the per- 
fumed and powdered butterflies that fiuttered round the fair circle, where 
waving plumes and necklaces, sparkling with precious stones, were not 
more graceful than their wearers, nor brighter than their eyes. 

Such was the scene presented at the hotel of the Marquis de Ferriers, 
where a numerous val brilliant party was assembled to witness the sign- 
ing of the marriage contract between the daughter of the noble host and his 
nephew the Viscomte de Beauvais. The Countess de St. Gilles, although 
a widow, had not yet seen her twenty-fifth year. She was married when 
almost a child to her late husband, and since his death had, by a family ar- 
rangement, been contracted to her cousin. The age, fortune, and personal 
qualities of the parties were so well assorted, that their union was the sub- 
ject of general approbation. The Countess, one of the beauties of the day, 

ad always conducted herself with a propriety that did honour to the ex- 
cellent education she had received. Indeed the Marquis himself was gen- 
erally respected for a purity of principles and conduct rarely met with at 
thattime. The marriage had been for some time deferred in consequence 
of the delicate state of the Countess’ health, but at the earnest solicitation 
of her father, it was now to take piace without further delay. 

The bride-elect had not yet made her appearance, and the guests amused 
themselves in conversation respecting the interesting event they were as- 
sembled to witness. 

* My dear Marchioness, how delighted I am to see you !’ exclaimed a lady, 
dressed in the very pink of the fashion,‘ and how charmingly you look. 
But the air of Paris is a great beautifier, Only think of me, ma chére, buri- 
ed for twelye long wiih in a horrid province! It was impossible to en- 
dure it any longer, so Ihave left Monsieur le Come to govern his barbares 
by himself. But I have so much news to hear. Only think of our dear 
Countess marrying her cousin atlast ! They will make a charming couple. 
The Viscomte is so handsome, and she—but here she comes. 1 must 
go and congratulate her. How could they say,’ she continued, on returning 
to her seat, ‘ that she was in bad health?) To me, she seems more lovely 

than ever.’ 


‘ Your long banishment makes you see everthing couleur de rose, my dear 
Countess,’ returned her friend: ‘I think her sadly changed. She is much 
thinner, and her eyes, the expression of which was formerly so enchanting- 


ly soft, have now quite a haggard look.’ 


‘Do you not think that her rouge is a soupcon too deep?’ whispered the 


other, beginning to criticise in her turn. 








_ fhe Avoion. __ 


were, at her express desire, summoned to her bed-side. 
‘ My friends,’ said the dying woman, ‘I cannot leave the world in peace, 
neither will my confessor give me absolution, till | have confessed a crime 
which has long lain heavily on my conscience. All here must remember 
the student Etienne Grandier, who, two years ago, was condemned to 
death for the murder of his mistress. At the place of execution he as- 
serted his innocence, and his assertion was true. I was the murderer of 
Susette Lagarde !’ 

At this strange revelationa murmur of astonishment was heard, and all 
present looked at each other, as if to ask whether the words she had uttered 
were not those of deliriam ; but the priest made a sign to enforce silence, 
and the Countess continued— 

’ To this sin I was led by another; for, to my shame, I own that the 
reputation I had acquired for virtue was undeserved—Etienne Grandier was 
my lover!’ 
The old Marguis, already nearly heart-broken at the prospect of losing his 
only child, could not bear up against the knowledge of her shame, and, with 
a deep groan, he fell senseless to the ground. His me A daughter had 
scarcely power to continue her narrative; her breathing became short, and 
the damps of death already hung on her brow. 
‘ He was my lover!’ she repeated, at length; ‘and we met in that pa- 
vilion in which the body of the murdered woman was found. Jealousy had 
led her to follow me there. She threatened to expose me :—more than my 
life was in her power, and finding her inexorable to my prayers, I snatched 
a knife that lay on the table, and stabbed her to the heart. ‘The knife was 
marked with the name of the unfortunate Grandier, and, added to his being 
found on the spot, went far on his trial to condemn him. But I repeat that 
he was innocent, that he was not present at the time, nor did he even know 
by whom the deed was done—though he must have guessed,’ she added, 
with a shudder. ‘ Careful to save me trom suspicion, not even to the priest 
who received his confession did he breathe my name.’ She paused, and 
cast an anxious look at her confessor. 
‘ Father Gerard,’ she asked, ‘ are you satisfied ?’ 
‘Daughter,’ said the priest, stretching out his hand towards her, ‘depart 
in peace, I absolve thee of thy sins !’ 
a 
DUELLING IN FRANCE IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 
From Alexander Dumas. 

THE THREE GUARDSMEN. 
Guardsmen have at all periods been a racketing, rollicking set of fellows. 
Whether ancients or moderns, infidels or Christians, prwtorians or janissa- 
ries, the mousquetaires and Scottish archers of the French Louises, or the 
lifeguards of ‘bonnie Dundee’s’ own regiment, they have always claimed, 
and usually enjoyed, a greater degree of license than is accorded to the 
more unpretending soldiery of the line. The first in the field, and last out of 
it, they have sometimes seemed to think that, by thrashing the king’s ene- 
mies, they acquired aright to baton his subjects, that captured cities atoned 
for the wrongs of deluded damsels, and that each extra blow struck in the 
fight, entitled them to an extra bottle in the barrack-room. On duty, disci- 
pline—off duty, dissipation—seems to have been the motto of these gentle- 
men; and if it be the case, that they occasionally forgot the former part of 
their device, it, on the other hand, is nowhere upon record, that they were 
oblivious of its latter portion. Fighting hard and drinking hard, living hard 
and dying hard, the bravest men and worst debauchees of all countries, have 
worn the uniform of guardsmen. 
In the spring of the year 1625, a young Gascon gentleman named D’ Ar- 
tagnan, left his home to seek fortune at Paris. He was mounted on an ill- 
looking cob, some fourteen years of age—that is to say, within four years 
as old asitsrider: the sword which his father buckled on him at parting, 
was more remarkable for its length than its elegance; his purse contained 
fifteen crowns, and his valise a couple of shirts. To compensate for this 
meagre equipment, he rode like a Tartar, and fenced like a St. Géorge ; and 
was moreover possessed of three qualifications toa man who has his way to 
make in the world—a clear head, a light heart, and a courage that nothing 
could daunt. One thing more he had; a letter of recommendation from his 
father to Monsieur de Treville, captain of the mousquetaires, or body-guards, 
of his Majesty Louis the Thirteenth. 

Nearly the last words of the worthy old Gascon, who was compelled b 
his poverty to send his son forth into the world thus slenderly ovsiel, 
were an injunction to honour the King and Cardinal Richelieu, then in the 
zenith of his power, and to fight as often as he could get an opportunity.— 
With such counsels yet ringing in his ears, it is not surprising, that before 
reaching Paris young D’Artagnan gets into a very pretty quarrel against 
overpowering odds, is somewhat maltreated, and, while senseless from the 
blows he has received, has his letter stolen from him by an emissary of the 
Cardinal, among whose political enemies M. de Treville stands in the fore- 
most rank. The young adventurer, however, consoles himself for lis loss, 
shakes his feathers, and arrives at Paris without further accident. Before 
entering the capital he disposes of his horse, of whose uncouth a »pearance 
he is heartily ashamed ; and after improving his toilet as well as i scanty 
wardrobe will allow, he proceeds to the hotel of Monsieur de Treviile, 
where he falls in with the three mousqnetaires who give a title to the book, 
in which, however, D’Artagnan plays the most conspicuous and important 
part. He finds the hotel Treville thronged with applicants for an audience, 
etitioners, mousquetaires, and lackeys bearing letters from persons of the 
Firat importance. He sends his uame, and after some delay, is admitted.— 
Here is M. Dumas’ account of the interview. 

‘ Monsieur de Treville was that day in a particularly bad humour; never- 
theless he returned D’ Artagnan’s profound bow with a polite inclination of 
the head, and smiled at the strong Gascon accentin which the young man 
uttered his compliments. The sound recalled to his mind his ownyouth and 
his native country, two things of which the recollection is apt to make most 
mensmile. He then waved his hand to D’Artagnan, as if requesting him 
to have patience, and approaching the door leading to the anteroom, he call- 
ed out in an imperious and angry tone— 

** Athos! Porthos! Aramis !” 

‘Two mousquetaires, who had already attracted D’Artagnan’s attention, 
left the groups of which they formed a part, and entered the audience cham- 
ber, of which the door was immediately closed behind them. 

‘ There was a remarkable contrast in the appearance of these two guards- 
men. One was ainan of gigantic stature, leud-soleed, and of a stern and 
hanghty countenance ; the other, on the contrary, was of gentle and naive 
physiognomy, with smooth rosy cheeks, a soft expression in his black eye, a 
delicate mustache on his upper lip, white hands, and a voice and smile re- 
markable for their mildness. The bearing of these two gentlemen upon en- 
tering the presence of their captain, showed a happy mixture of submission 
and dignity, which excited the admiration of D’Artagnan, who was already 
disposed to look upon the mousquetaires as demigods, and upon their chief 
as an Olympic Jupiter, armed with all his thunders. 

‘Monsieur de Treville took two or three turns up and down the apart- 
ment, silent, and with a contracted brow, passing each time before Porthos 
and Aramis, who remained mute and immoveable as if upon the parade 
ground. Suddenly he stopped, and measured them from head to foot with 
an angry glance. 

‘Do you know what the King told me, gentlemen, and that no longer 
ago than yesternight ? Do you know, I say, what his Majesty told me ?”’ 

‘“ No,” replied the two gnardsmen after a moment’s silence. “ No, sir, 
we do not know it.’” 

‘«But I hope you will do us the honour to inform us,’ 
in his most polite tone, and with his most graceful bow. 

‘ “He tuld me that henceforward he would recruit his mousquetaires from 
among the guards of Monsieur le Cardinal.” 

‘« Among the guards of Monsieur le Cardinal ! And why so?” demanded 
Porthos abruptly. 

‘ “ Because he finds that his own sour wine requires to be improved by 
the admixture of some more generous liquor.” 

‘The two guardsmen coloured up to the eyes. 
whether he was standing on his head or his heels. 

‘“ Yes,” continued Monsieur de Treville with increased vivacity, “and 


’ said Aramis 


D’ Artagnan felt uncertain 


‘I think that effect is produced by the almost unearthly whiteness of her | his Majesty is right; for, by my honour, the mousquetaires cut a sorry figure 


skin,’ was the reply. ‘It istrue, powder, paint, and patches, make it diffi- 


cult, now-a-days, to see what acomplexion really is; but, under all those 
auxiliaries, I trace the ravages of ill health.’ 





atthe court! Monsieur le Cardinal was relating yesterday at the King’s 


. | card-table, in a tone of condolence that displeased me no little, how those 


infernal mousquetaires, those sabreurs as he ironically called them, had for- 


At this point the conversation was interrupted by the preparations for | gotten themselves over their bottle at a tavern in the Rue Ferou, and how a 


signing the contract; the parchment was placed before the Countess for | patrol of his guards had found it necessary to arrest them, 


her signature, but her hand shook so violently that she could scare 


tion sufficiently to write her name. 
in her chair, and became insensible. 


dangerously ill. 

In a few days it was known that the young and beautiful Countess of st 
physicians were only surprised that she still lived. 
and to offer consolation to the Marquis and his nephew. 


ligion, and her confessor was constantly with her. 


lnmediately after she sunk back | You were amongst them ; the cardinal named you 
: : : - She was carried into her apart- | who allow themselves to be arrested ! 
ment, aud upon medical aid being summoned, was pronounced to he my men better 


The house became a 
scene of mourning, crowded with friends anxions to show their sympathy, 
The Countess was 
aware that her situation was hopeless; all her thoughts were given to re- 


I thought he was 


) ely trace going to laugh in my face as he said the words, looking at me all the time 
a letter, and it was only by a strong effort that she mastered her agita- | with his tiger-cat eyes. 


Morbleu ! you ought to know something about it. 

Mousquetaires, indeed, 
Butit is my fault for not choosing 
What the devil possessed you, Aramis, to ask me for a 
guardsman’s uniform, when a priest’s surplice would have fitted you better 7 


‘ . : r : .| And you, Porthos, what is the use of your wearing that magnificent em- 
Gilles, so lately on the point of becoming a bride, was dying. From the 
commencement of her illness she had continued to sink rapidly, and her | you? 


broidered sword-belt, if the weapon it supports is of such small service to 
And Athos. I do not see Athos. Where is he ?’ 

‘“ Sir,” replied Aramis gravely, “ he is ill—very ill.” 

‘“TIl, say you? And of what disease 7” 

‘Tt is feared that it is the small-pox, sir,” replied Porthos, who was de- 
sirous of putting inaword. ‘It would be a great pity, for it would assu- 





sacraments were to be administered, the numerous members of her family 


On the day that the last | redly spoil his appearance.” 
‘“ The small-pox! A fine story indeed! The small-pox at his age! Not! 





TITER 


so! But wounded, I suppose—killed perhaps. Sangdiew! Messieurs lest 
Mousquetaires, I insist upon your ceasing to frequent taverns and places of 
bad repute. I will have no more brawling and sword-playing in the public 
streets. I will not have my regiment made a laughiug-stock to the Cardinal’s 
guards, who are brave fellows, prudent and quiet—who do not get them- 
selves into trouble, and if they did, would not allow themselves to be arrest- 
ed. Notthey! They would sooner die upon the spot than recede an inch. 
It is only the King’s monsquetaires who run away or are taken prisoners.” 

‘Porthos and Aramis trembled with rage. They would willingly have 
strangled their chief, if they had not felt that it was the great affection he 
bore them that induced him to speak thus harshly. They bit their lips till 
the blood came, and clutched the hilts of their swords in silent fury. Several 
of the guardsmen in the anteroom, who had heard Monsieur de Treville’s 
surnmons to Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, and suspected what was going on, 
had applied their cars to the tapestry, and lost not a word of their captain’s 
reproaches, which they repeated to those around them, who in their turn 
repeated them to their comrades on the staircase aud in the courtyard. In 
an instant, from the anteroom to the street, all was commotion. 

‘“ Ha! his Majesty’s mousquetaires allow themselves to be arrested by 
the Cardinal’s guards !’ continued Monsieur de Treville, who was as furious 
as his soldiers. “ Aha! sirs, six of his Eminence’s guards arrest six of the 
King’s! Morbleuw! Ihave made up my mind what to do, I will go at once 
to the Louvre, resign my post as captain of mousquetaires, and solicit a lieu- 
tenancy in the Cardinal’s guards; and if Lam refused, morbleu ! I will carn 
priest!” 

‘ At these words the murmur outside the audience chamber became an 
explosion. On all sides oaths and blasphemies were reseunding. _D’Artag- 
nan looked about for a place to hide hunself. He felt a strong inclination to 
get under the table. 

‘* Well, captain,” said Porthos, who was completely beside himself with 
rage and vexation, “the truth is that we were six against six; but they at- 
tacked us treacherously ; and before we could draw a sword, two of us were 
dead men, and Athos desperately wounded and equally useless. You know 
Athos, captain; well, twice he tried to get up, and twice he fell down again. 
Nevertheless, we did not yield ourselves prisoners; we were taken off by 
main force, and on our way to the guard-house we managed to break awa 
from them. As to Athos, they thought him dead, and left him on the ground. 
That is the real truth of the matter. And what then, captain! One cannot 
win every battle. The great Pompey lost that of Pharsalia, and Francis L., 
who, from what I have heard, was no fool in the fighting way, got roughly 
handled at Pavia.” 

‘“ And I have the honour to assure you, sir,” said Aramis, “ that I kill- 
ed one of the guards with his own sword, for mine was broken at the first 
onset.” 

‘“T did not know that,” said Treville ina more gentle tone. 
that the Cardinal exaggerated matters.” 

‘“ But for heave.’s sake, sir,” continued Aramis, encouraged by the 
softened manner of his commander, “for heaven’s sake, do not mention 
that Athos is wounded: he wonld be in despair if the King heard of it; 
and as the wound is very serious, having passed through the shoulder and 
entered the breast, itis to be feared 2°...” 

‘ At this moment the tapestry that covered the door was raised, and the 
head of aman of noble aspect and handsome features, but fearfully pale, 
appeared below the fringe. 

*“ Athos!” exclaimed the two guardsmen. 

** Athos!’ repeated Monsieur de Treville himself. 

* You asked for me, sir,” said Athos to Monsieur de Treville, in a calm but 
enfeebled voice—“ my comrades told me that you asked for me, and I has- 
tened to obey your summons.” 

And so saying, the mousquetaire entered the room with a tolerably firm 
step, in full uniform, and belted as usual. Monsieur de Treville, touched 
to the soul by this proof of courage, sprang to meet him. 

‘“T was telling these gentlemen,” said he, “that [ forbid my mousque- 
taires to expose their lives without necessity ; that brave men are very 
dear to the King, and his Majesty knows that his mousquetaires are the 
bravest meu upon the face of the earth. Your hand, Athos ! 

‘ And without waiting for the new cemer to hold out his right hand, Mon- 
sieurde Treville seized and pressed it energetically, not observing that 
Athos, in spite of his command over himself, writhed with pain, and grew 
each inoment paler than before. The room-door had remained half open, 
and aloud murmur of satisfaction from without replied to the words address- 
ed to Athos by Monsieur de Treville. The heads of two or three mousque- 
taires, who forgot themselves in the enthusiasm of the moment, gpowel at 
the opening of the tapestry. Doubtless Monsieurde Treville was about to 
check sharply this infraction of the laws of etiquette, when he suddenly felt 
tne hand of Athos contract in his, and looking at the guardsman, he saw that 
he was going to faint. Atthe same moment Athos, who had summoned all 
his energies to struggle against the sufferings he endured, was overcome by 
the torture of his wound, and fell senseless to the ground. 

*“ A surgeon!’ cried Monsieur de Treville. “My surgeon—the King’s 
—the best! A surgeon! or, sangdieu! my brave Athos will die !”’ 

The swoon of Athos had merely been occasioned by a loss of blood.— 
The surgeon declares there is no danger, and D’ Artagnan, who has stood his 
ground with true Gasgon tenacity, at length obtains an audience. The loss 
of his letter of recommendation now proves a great disadvantage to him.— 
In those days of court intrigue and espionage, men were naturally suspi- 
cious of each other, and the mingled naiveté and shrewdness of the young 
Beéaruais, are causes for Monsieur de Treville at first suspecting him of be- 
ing aspy of the Cardinal’s. His suspicions, however, are wearing off, and 
he is disposed to be useful to D’Artaguan, although he cannot admit him 
into the mousquetaires—a noviciate of two years in some other regiment 
being the indispensable condition of admission into that favoured corps— 
when D’Artagnan, happening to look out of the window, starts, red- 
dens with anger, and rushes to the door. He has recognised, in a passer- 
by, the person who had stolen his letter; and leaves Monsieur de Treville 
in doubt whether he has to do with a madman or with an emissary of the 
Cardinal's, who, fearing himself suspected, takes this pretext for effecting 
a retreat. 

In his hurry to leave the hotel and pursue his robber, D’ Artagnan gets in- 
to all sorts of scrapes. On the landing-place he runs against Athos, who is 
returning home atter having his wound dressed. Some hasty words pass, 
a challenge is the result, and rendezvous is taken for noon in a field near 
the Carmelite convent, then a favourite duelling ground. In the gateway 
of the courtyard, Porthos is talking with one of his comrades, and D’ Artag- 
nan, in trying to pass between them, gets entangled in the velvet cloak of 
the former, and F seven what the guardsman had been most anxious to 
conceal, that the front only of his embroidered shoulder-belt was gold, and 
the back mere leather. Porthos, not having sufficient pistoles to purchase 
a whole belt, had gratified his vanity with half a one, and wore his cloak to 
conceal the deficiency. The young Gascon finds himself with a second duel 
on his hands, and sets himself down as a dead man. Meantime his robber 
has disappeared, and as D’Artagnan is proceeding in the direction of his 
lodging, he encounters Aramis, standing in the middle of the street with 
some other gentlemen. Furious with himself for the follies he has been 
committing, D’Artagnan has made a resolution to be all things to all men, 
at least for the hour or two that he still has to live; and observing that Ara- 
mis has dropped a handkerchief, and placed his foot upon it, he hastens to 
drag it from under his boot, and presents it to him with a most gracious bow 
and smile. A coronet and cipher on the embroidered cambrie attract no- 
tice, and draw down a shower of raillery upon the head of the mo usquetaire, 
who, in order to shield the honour of a baile, is compelled to deny that the 
handkerchief is his. 

His companions walk away, and Aramis reproaches D’Artagnan with hts 
oflicionsness. The Gascon blood gets up, good resolutions are forgotten, and 
a third rendezvous is the result. 

M. Dumas is never more at home than in the description of duels. Him- 
self an excellent swordsman, he luxuriates and excels in the description of 

ints and parries, cartes and tierces, and of the vigorous estocades which 

Poe heroes administer to each other. One of the good chapters of the book 
—and there are many such—is the one in which D’Artagnan encounters the 
three redoubtable champions whom he has so heedlessly provoked. We 
will endeavour by abridgement to lay it before ovr readers. 

‘D’ Artagnan knew nebody at Paris, and betook himself, therefore, to his 
first rendezvous without seconds, intending to content himself with those 
whom his adversary should bring, Moreover, his firm intention was to make 
all reasonable apologies to Athos, fearing that there would result from this 
duel the usual consequence of an encounter between a young and vigorous 
man and a wounded and feeble one—if the former is conquered, his antago- 
nist’s triumph is doubled; and if he conquers, he is accused of taking an ad- 
vantage, or of being brave at small risk. Besides this, either we have been 
unsuccessful in the exposition of onr young adventurer’s character, or the 
reader will have already perceived that D’Artagnan was no ordinary man. 
Thus, although he repeated to himself that his death was inevitable, he by 
no means made up his mind to fall an easy sacrifice, as one less cool and 
courageous than himself might perhaps have done. He reflected on the 
different characters of the three men with whom he had to fight, and began 
to think his case was not so oe as it might have been. He hoped, by 
the candid and loyal apology which he intended to offer, to make himself a 
friend of Athos, whose austere mien and noble air pleased him greatly. He 
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flattered himself that he should be able to intimidate Porthos by the affair 
of the shoulder-belt, which he could, if not killed upon the spot, relate t 
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every body, and which would cover the giant with confusion. Finally, he 
did notfeel much afraid of Aramis, and he resolved, if he lived long enough, 
either to kill him, or at least, to administer to him a wound in the face, 
that weuld considerably impair the beauty of which he was evidently so 
roud. 
a When D’ Artagnan arrived in sight of the waste land adjoining the con- 
vent of barefooted Carmelites, noon was striking, and Athos was already on 
the ground. The guardsman, who still suffered cruelly from his wound, was 
seated on a post, and awaiting his adversary with the calm countenance and 
dignified air that never abandoned him. Upon D’Artagnan’s appearance, 
he rose courteously, and advanced a few steps to meet him. Our Gas- 
con, on his side, made his approach hat in hand, the plume trailing on the 
earth. 

“*Sir,’ said Athos, ‘I have given notice to two gentlemen to act as my 
seconds, but they are not come. I am surprised at it, for they are usually 
punctual.’ 

“* For my part, sir,’ returned D’Artagnan, ‘I have no seconds. I arriy- 
ed in Paris yesterday, and know no one but Monsieur de Treville, to whom 
I was recommended by my father, who has the honour to be a friend of 

so 0 


* Athos glanced at the beardless chin and youthful mien of his adversary, 
and seemed to reflect for a moment. 

“* Ahca!’ said he at last, speaking half to himself and half to D’ Artag- 
nan; ‘ah ¢a' butif 1 kill you, it will be something very like child-nur- 
der ’ 

“* Not exactly, sir,’ returned D’ Artagnan, with a bow that was not without 
its dignity ; ‘ not exactly, sir, since you do me the honour to meet me with 
a wound by which you must be greatly inconvenienced.’ 

“*«Inconvenienced certainly, and you hurt me terribly, I must acknow- 
ledge, when you ran against me just now ; but I will use my left hand, ac- 
cording to my custom in such circumstances. Do not suppose on that ac- 
count J am sparing you; I fight decently with both hands, and a left-hand- 
ed swordsman is an awkward antagonist when one is not prepared for him. 
{am sorry I did not tell you of it sooner, that you might have got your hand 
in accordingly.’ 

“Truly, sir,’ said D’Artagnan, with another bow, ‘I know not how to 
express my gratitude for sach conrtesy.’ 

“*¢ You are too obliging to say so,’ returned Athos, with his princely air ; 
‘let us talk of something else, if not disagreeable to you. Ah, sangblew! 
you hurt me terribly! My shoulder burns.’ 

“Tf you would permit me,’ said D’Artagnan, timidly. 

“* What then, sir?’ : 

“*T have a bali that is wonderfully efficacious in the cure of wounds. | 
hold the recipe from my mother, and have myself experienced its good ef- 
fects.’ 

“*Well?’ 

“* Well, I am sure that in less than three days it would heal your wound ; 
and at the end of that time, sir, it would still be a great honour for me to 
meet you. 

‘PD’ Artagnan said these words with a simplicity that did credit to his na- 
tural courtesy of feeling, at the same time that it could not give rise to the 
slightest doubt of his courage. 

“* Pardieu, sir!’ said Athos, ‘your proposition pleases me, not that I can 
accept it, but because it is that of a Sidvens gentleman. It is thus that 
spoke and acted those heroes of Charlemagne’s days, on whom every cava- 
lier should strive to model himself. Unfortunately we do not live in the 
times of the great emperor, but in those of Cardinal Richelieu; and how- 
ever well we might keep our secret, it would be known before three days 
had elapsed that we intended to fight, and our duel would be prevented.— 
Ah ca! where can those idlers be ?’ 

“<Tf you are in haste, sir,’ resumed D’ Artagnan with the same simplicity 
with which le had amoment before proposed to put off the duel for three 
days— if you are pressed for time, and that it pleases you to finish with me 
at once, let me beg of you to do so.’ 

“¢ Another proposal that [ like,’ said Athos with an approving nod of the 
head ; ‘it is that of a man lacking neither wit nor valour. Sir, I like men 
of your stamp; and I see that if we do not kill one another, I shall hereaf- 
ter have imuch pleasure in your society. But let us wait for these gentle- 
men, I beg of you. I have plenty of time, and it will be more according to 
rule. Ha! here comes one of them.’ 

‘At that moment the gigantic form of Porthos appeared at the extremity 
of the Rue Vangirard. : 

** What!” cried D’ Artagnan, ‘“ Monsieur Porthos is one of your seconds ?”” 

‘“ Yes; is it disagreeable to you?” : 

“ By no means.” 
“ And here is the other.” 
D’Artagnan turned his head and recognised Aramis. 

‘*““What!”’ he exclaimed in still greater astonishment, ‘‘ Monsieur Aramis 
is the other?” j 

‘“ Certainly ; do you not know that we are never seen asunder, and are 
known in court, camp, and city, as Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, or the three 
inseparables? But you are just arrived from Gascony, which accounts for 
your being unacquainted with these circumstances.” ~ 

‘Meanwhile Porthos, who had abandoned his cloak and changed his 
shoulder-belt, approached, nodded to Athos, but on beholding D’ Artagnan, 
remained struck with astonishment. 

‘“This is the gentleman I am to fight with,” said Athos indicating 
D’Artagnan with his hand, at the same time bowing to him 
“Ts it with him that I am to fight,” said Porthos. 

* Not till one o'clock,” said D’ Artagnan. 

“And L also,” said Aramis, who just then came up. 

“Our appointment was for two o'clock,” said D’Artagnan with perfect 
composure. 

‘“What are you going to fight about, Athos?” asked Aramis. 

‘“ Faith, L can hardly tell you. He hurt my shoulder. And you, Porthos?” 

‘“T fight because Lam so minded,” replied Porthos colouring. 

‘Athos, whom nothing escaped, saw a slight smile curling D’ Artagnan’s lip. 

‘“ We had a dispute about dress,” said the young Gascon. 

‘““ And you, Aramis?’ asked Athos. ; 

‘“ A theological difference,” replied Aramis, making a sign to D’ Artagnan 
that he wished the cause of their duel to remain a secret. 

oe Indeed !" said Athos looking at D’ Artaguan. 

‘“ Yes, a point of St. Augustin on which we are not agreed,” said the 
latter. : 

‘“ Decidedly he is a man of wit and sense,’’ muttered Athos to himself. 

‘* And now that you are all assembled, gentlemen,” said D’ Artagnan, 
“allow me to apologise to you.” . 

‘At the word apologise, a cloud passed across the features of Athos, 
Porthos smiled contemptuously, Aramis made a negative sign. 

‘“ You do not understand me, gentlemen,” said D’ Artagnan raising his 
head proudly. “TI only apologise in case I should not be able to pay my debt 
to all of you; for Monsieur Athos has the right to kill me first, which greatly 
diminishes the value of my debt to you, Monsieur Porthos, and renders that 
to Monsieur Aramis nearly worthless. And now, gentlemen, I say again, 
accept my apologies, but on that account only—and to work !” 3 

‘And so saying, he drew his sword with the most fearless and gallant mien 
= to be seen. His blood was up, and at that moment he would have 
ought not only Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, but the whole regiment of 
mousquetaires. 

‘“ When you please, sir,” said Athos, putting himself on guard. 

*“ | was waiting your orders,” replied D’ Artagnan. ; 

‘But the two rapiers had scarcely clashed together, when five of the 
Cardinal’s guards, commanded by Monsieur de Jussac, appeared from behind 
a corner of the convent. 

‘“The Cardinal’s guards!’ exclaimed Porthos and Aramis! “ Sheathe 
your swords, gentlemen!’ 

‘ But it was too late. The combatants had been seen in an attitude that 
left no doubt as to their pugnacious intentions. 

** Hola!’ cried Jussac advancing towards them, followed by his men. 
a" enemas! fighting here’? And the edicts. We have forgotten 

rem, eh?” 
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‘“Your generosity is really remarkable, gentlemen of the guards,” said 
Athos bitterly, for Jussac had been one of the aggressors in the recent affray. 
“T promise you that if we saw you fighting we would not interrupt you. 
Leave us alone, then, and you will have your amusement for nothing.” 

_ *“Gentlemen,” said Jussac, “I am grieved to tell you that the thing is 
impossible. Duty before everything. Be pleased to sheathe your swords, 
and follow us.” ~ : r 

‘“ Sir,” replied Aramis, parodying Jussac’s manner, “ we should have the 
greatest pleasure in accepting your polite invitation, if it depended upon us 
80 to do, but unfortunately the thing is impossible ; Monsieur de Treville has 
forbidden it. Move on, therefore ; it is the best thing you can do.” 

’ This bantering exasperated Jussac. ‘‘ We will charge you,” said he, “if 
you disobey.”’ 

‘“ They 





hall be } rae five.” said Athos in a low voice, . and we are but three; we 
snail be beaten again, and we must die here; for I swear not to reappear 
before the captain if conquered.”’ 

- Athos, Porthos, and Aramis drew closer to each other. Jussac was 
arranging his men in line. This single moment of delay was sufficient for 
D Artagnan to make up his mind; it was one of those moments that decide 
a man’s whole life. The choice was to be made between King and Cardinal, 
and, once made, it must be persevered in. If he fought, he disobeyed the 
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law, risked his head, and made an enemy of a minister more powerful than 
the king himself. All these considerations passed like lighting through the 
mind of the young Gascon ; but, be it said to his honour, he did not hesitate 
an instant Turning towards Athos and his friends. 

‘« Gentlemen,” said he, “allow me to amend the words last spoken. You 
said you were only three, but to my thinking we are four.” 

‘* But you are not one of us,” said Porthos. i. 

‘“ True,” replied D’ Artagnan, “ I have not the coat; but I have the spirit. 
In iny heart I am a mousquetaire—I feel it, and that leads me on.” 

‘“You may retire, young man,” cried Jussac, who doubtless guessed 
D’Artagnan’s intentions by his gestures and the expression of his face. 
“You may retire, we permit it. Begone, then, and quickly.” 

‘D’Artagnan did not stir. : 

" Decidedly you are a fine fellow,” said Athos, pressing the young man’s 
hand. ' 

‘But the three mousquetaires thought of D’Artagnan’s youth, and dis- 
trusted his inexperience. ‘ 

‘“ We should only be three, of whom one wounded, and a child,” said 
Athos; “ but they will say all the same, that there were four of us.” 

‘“ Gentlemen,” said D’ Artaguan, “ only try me, and 1 swear by my honour 
that if we are conquered I will not leave the ground alive.” 

‘“ What is your name, iny brave fellow !”’ said Athos, 

«« |)’ Artagnan, sir.’ 

““ Well, then, Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan, forwards!” cried 
Athos. 

‘« What do you decide to do?” cried Jussac. 

‘“ We are going to have the honour of charging you” said Aramis, raising 
his hat with one hand and drawing his sword with the other. 

‘And the nine combatants precipitated themselves ou each other with a 
fury that did not exclude a certain degree of method. Athos took one 
Cahusac, a favourite of the Cardinal’s; Porthos had Bicarat ; and Aramis 
found himself opposed to two adversaries. As to D’ Artagnan, he encountered 
Jussac himself. 

‘The heart of the young Gascon beat high, not with fear, there was no 
shadow of it, but with emulation ; he fought like an enraged tiger, turning 
about his enemy, changing each moment his ground and his guard. Jussac 
was one of the good blades of the day, and had had much practice ; but he 
had, nevertheless, all the difficulty in the word to defend himself against a 
supple and active antagonist, who was constantly deviating from the received 
rules of fencing, attacking him on all sides at once, and parrying, at the same 
time, like a man who had the greatest regard for his epidermis. At last 
Jussac lost patience. Furious at being thus kept at bay by one whom he 
looked upon as a child, his sang.froid abandoned hin, aud he began to com- 
mit blunders. D’Artaguan, who, although lacking practice, was perfect in 
theory, redoubled his agility. Jussac, with the design of finishing him at 
once, delivered a terrible thrust, which D’Artagnan parried adroitly, and, 
before his opponent could raise himself, he glided like a serpent under his 
guard, and passed his sword through his body.  Jussac fell heavily to the 
earth. 

‘ D’Artagnan now cast an uneasy and rapid glance over the field of bat- 
tle. Aramis had already killed one of hisadversaries. The other gave him 
plenty to do, but Aramis was able to take care of himself. Bicarat and Por- 
thos were wounded; Porthos in the arm, and Bicarat in the thigh. But 
neither wound was serious, and the sight of their blood made them fight all 
the better. ‘There was no need to interfere there. Athos, wounded again 
by Cahusae, was growing each moment paler, but he did not give way an 
inch. He had changed his sword to his left hand. D’Artagnan caught his 
eye as he was looking to see who most required his aid. The look of the 
wounded mousquetaire was most eloquent ; he would have died sooner than 
call for assistance, but his glance said how much he stood in need of it.— 
With asingle bound D’Artagnan was upon Cahusac’s flauk. 

‘“ Have acare, sir guardsman,” cried he, ‘or I slay you on the spot.” 

‘Cahnsae turned to face his new opponent. It was high time, for Athos, 
who had only been sustained by his extreme courage, sank upon one knee. 

‘“ Sangdieu!” cried he to D’Artagnan, ‘do not kill him, young man, I 
beg of you; I have an old quarrel to terminate with him when my wound 
is healed. Disarm him only—So—Well done !” 

‘ This last exclamation was caused by Cahusac’s sword, which flew from 
his hand to a distance of twenty paces. D’Artagnan and Calusac rushed to 
pick it up, but D’Artagnan reached it first, and put his foot upon it. Cahu- 
sac ran to the guardsman whom Aramis had killed, took his rapier, and was 
returning to D’Artagnan; but on his road he met Athos, who had taken 
breath during the moment’s respite which the latter had procured him, and 
now recommenced the fight, fearing that the Gascon would kill his enemy. 
D’Artagnan saw that he should disoblige him by again interfering. A few 
seconds later, Cahusac fell with a wound through the throat. Atthe same 
moment Aramis placed his sword’s point on the breast of his prostrate ad- 
versary, and forced him to sue for mercy. 

‘Porthos and Bicarat alone remained. Porthos, while fighting, indulged 
in all sorts of fanfarronades, asking Bicarat what time of day it was, and 
complimenting him on the company which his brother had just attained in 
the regiment of Navarre. In spite of his jests, however, he did not gain 
ground. Bicarat was a stubborn and skilfulopponent. It was time to bring 
matters to a conclusion before some patrol should arrive, and take both roy- 
alists and cardinalists into custody. Athos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan, sur- 
rounded Bicarat, and summoned him to surrender. Although alone against 
four, and with a wound through the thigh, he would not give in, though 
Jussac, who had raised himself on his elbow, called out to him to yield. Bi- 
carat was a Gascon, like D’Artagnan; he only laughed, and pretended not 
to hear, at the same time pointing to the ground at his feet. ‘Here will 
die Bicarat,” said he, ‘the last of those who are with him.”’ 

‘“ But they are four against you,” cried Jussac ; “1 order you to desist.” 

‘“ Ah, if you order me, itis another affair!” said Bicarat; “ you are my 
superior, and I must obey.” 

* And giving a spring backwards, he broke his sword across his knee, in 
order not to yield it up, threw the pieces over the convent wall, and, cross- 
ing his arms, whistled a Cardinalist air. 

‘ Courage is always respected even inan enemy. The mousquetaires sa- 
luted Bicarat with their swords, and returned them to their scabbards.— 
D’Artagnan did the same, and, assisted by Bicarat, he carried under the con- 
vent porch Jussac, Cahusac, and that one of Aramis’s adversaries who was 
only wounded. The other, as already observed, was dead. They then rang 
the bell, and leftthe ground; the mousquetaires and D’ Artagnan, intoxicat- 
ed with joy, carrying away four swords out of five, and taking the direction 
of Monsieur de Treville’s hotel. Every mousquetaire whom they met, and 
informed of what had happened, turhed back and accompanied them; so 
that at last their march was like a triumphal procession. D’Artagnan was 
beside himself with delight; he walked between Athos and Porthos, hold- 
ing an arm of each. 

‘“IfLam not yet a mousquetaire,” said he to his new friends, as they 
crossed the threshold of the Hotel Treville, “I may at least say that I am 
received apprentice.” ’ 

The result of this affair is to procure D’Artagnan the favour of Monsieur 
de Treville and the King—the latter of whom dislikes the Cardinal in se- 
cret nearly as much ashe fears him. The young Gascon has an audience of 
Louis the Just, who recruits his finances by the present of a handful of pis- 
toles; and afew days later he is appointed to a cadetship in the company 
of guards of the Chevalier des Essarts, a brother-in-law of Treville. Aecord- 
ing to the singular ideas of those days, there was nothing degradi ng to a 
gentleman in receiving money from the King’s hand. D’Artagnan, therefore, 
pockets the pistoles with many thanks, and takes an early opportunity of 
dividing them with his friends with the mythological names, Messieurs 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, who, according to the custom of mousquetaires, 
have more gold upon their coats than in their purses. The courage and 
good qualities of the Gascon have won the hearts of the three guardsmen, 
and he is admitted to make a fourth in their brotherhood, of which the mot- 
to is, ‘ Un pour tous, et tous pour un.’ All is in common amongst them— 
pleasures, perils, pistoles.—Blackwood's Magazine. 


MUSIC IN GERMANY AND BELGIUM. 


ITS PROGRESS, PRESENT STATE, AND PROSPECTS 
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Music has within a few years so greatly extended the sphere of her influ- 
ence, and enlarged the circle of her yotaries, as to render her future opera- | 
tions and destiny asubject of the most interesting speculation. Who will give 
the art her next impulse ?—to whom is it reserved to take Music from its 
present state, and carry it forward to some remote point of improvement, as 
Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven severally did in their day? This is a natural 
inquiry; and though the supposition implied may seem incredible, in this 
age of artificial excitement and mechanical industry in music, yet we have 
no doubt but that nature, in her infinite and mysterious combinations, will 
one day solve the difficulty after her own manuer, by bestowing on some 
favoured individual the powerful genius—the rare idiosynecrasy ot the first- 
rate composer. Instead of feeling oppressed, cramped, and confined, by 
the numerous examples of perfection that the « lassics of the art have now 
accumulated in every department, the invention of this man will be free, 
he will neither attempt to avoid nor imitate; he may erect new landmarks 
in symphony, dramatic and chamber music, but this only, when having test 
ed ad confirmed his powers, he has gained self-reliance in proportion, and 
can unreservedly follow the dictates of his fancy. This example of the 
faith which ‘ removes mountains’ has been displayed in every epoch of the 
transformation of art by him who has ac complished it—it is the necessary 

















accompaniment of the great composer, the warrgnt of his genius, the stamp 
of his fame. ‘he difficulties which beset the ordiuary artist are unknown 
to him, he hesitates not nor leans his head upon his hand for an idea; prompt 
in conception and rapid in execution—original without seeking to be so, his 
works follow one another in one constant stream of variety, nor cease but 
with his life Such a composer was Mozart. Yet for all that is come and 
gone, he must be a great infidel who obstinately disbelieves that nature can 
ever repeat her own work ; on the contrary, we would rather infer trom the 
profound stilluess that lias prevailed through ‘the latter part of the present 
century, as respects high composition, that she has some such operation in 
hand, and certain we are that the regenerator of music, appear when he 
may, will never be too early for our wauts. 

The prevailing musical characteristic of the present day is an immense ac- 
tivity in eupplying the demand for novelty. Since the time when Gluck, 
Mozart, Haydn, Sarti, Sacchini, and Jomelli were contemporaries, what a 
change has taken place in the — of the musical world? Individual 
models of composition may have declined, but what a multitude of compo- 
sers has arisen, what an increase of music shops, what an important branch 
of European commerce, a true index to the public which supports it, has 
music become! Formerly, the most precious composition was with diffi- 
culty disposed of; now, the new works of Spohr, Mendelssohn, &c., are 
marketable commodities, that command at once for the copyright the price 
affixed by their authors. This eagerness in the public for new forms of 
musical beauty may be traced to the gradual influence of the works of the 
great musicians of the eighteenth centuary, whe, however, cultivated their 
artamidst may personal vicissitudes, which mingle regrets in the train of 
their triumphs. Notall the powers of Europe could produce a new ‘ Sinfo- 
nia Eroica,’ or revive the melodious charm of a ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ and 
yet Beethoven lived in apprehension of want, and Mozart could only exist by 
occasional resort to ball-room composition. The misfortunes of artist-life, 
during a period of transition in taste, were not confined to these illustrious 
examples ; the chronicle of them during the last century, when patronage 
was confined to a few princes and inen of cultivated minds, is unfortunate- 
ly frequent and full. Their successors, however, have profited ; thanks to 
them music is now universally one of the necessities of polite life, moderate 
talents find an existence, great ones are amply rewarded. As fer poor Mo- 
zart, who left this earth some two or three ive’ pounds in debt, which 
his widow subsequently scraped together and duly repaid, what a source of 
‘riches fineless’ have his works been—what a legacy to Europe—to the 
world! Apart from what we owe him, as the minister to our most spirit- 
ual enjoyments, his works have been a constant benefaction to a large tribe 
of the humbler artists, singers, music teachers, and orchestra players, who 
owe to him, and others like him, a large proportion of the means to their 
physical existence. ; 

in instrumental music Germany retains the pre-eminence over other 
countries, which she gained through the completion of the modern style by 
Haydn, and the revolution in the orchestra by Mozart. There is an atmos- 
phere of artist-life in Germany peculiarly favourable to that branch of com- 
position, which requires fancy, earning, taste, and feeling ; in short, a stretch 
of the poetical faculty to which it is impossible to rise without the excite- 
ment of continual comparison and friendly collision. Continental living is al- 
together better alapted to this object than that of England ; the social foot- 
ing of artists is easier and more unreserved, and a more exact pace with 
the progress of the day is maintained. Even some Englishmen of talent 
have become very successful instrumental composers abroad, of which Ons- 
low and the fine harpist Parish Alvars are examples; and we notice these 
artists the more particularly as the preponderance of the merit of native com- 
position has been for some years decidedly vocal. The advantages of the 
German Kapellmeister consist in a perpetual intercourse with his art, as he 
exhibited in its finest varieties of music for the church, theatre, concert-room 
or chamber; in the power to find recreation as well as study in his profession ; 
in easy and fee! circums:ances, which leave his mind at liberty; and, 
above all, in freedom from the soul-blighting, mechanical rontine of tuition. 
Admiration of something beautiful just performed is his inducement to com- 
pose, and affords him the necessary stimulus in composition : thus one work 
generates another. Without that natural padulum to the mind of the com- 
poser, which is derived from an atmosphere of fine music and social sympa- 
thies inspired by congenial taste, high composition cannot be carried on ; 
the flame of genius burns feebly or totally expires. The tenure of the ar- 
tist’s position—constant production and constant excellence—is honourable 
in proportion to its difficulty, and it frequently happens in this strife that a 
man’s most doughty antagonist is himself. We hardly know who would 
come unscathed out of the contest, did it not happen that music diverges 
into many styles; aman grown too famous in one may avoid comparison in 
another ; habit comes to his assistance, he achieves a new success, and his 
fame in a particular style remaias untarnished. And fortunate it is when 
ill-opinion is thus disarmed, for the more eminent the reputation and 
services of any master, the greater in general is the alacrity of the scientitic 
world to discover the symptoms of his decay, and to obtain the first glimpse 
of the ‘bottom of the bag.’ 

Of the living masters who have most honourably acquitted themselves in 
the career of musician, we must hail as first the yeteran Louis Spohr. 
The European celebrity of this fine artist has been nobly earned ;—it has 
been the reward of an immense and very successful application to compo 
sition, with an uncompromising fidelity to the ideal of his classical pone 
cessors. It compensates somewhat for the inferiority of our own times in 
point of musical invention, that the improved condition of artists enables 
them to dispense with those popular considerations and appeals, from which 
Mozart and Haydn were never entirely free. Hence, in the finales to cer- 
tain of their instrumental works, trios, quartets, &c., we see the obvious 
necessity of composers who must ‘please to live,’ exhibited in a conde- 
ecension to the favour of the majority, to which the artist of the present da 
would not give an instant’s admittance. All that he has now to is to tok 
low out his fancy, write the best he can, and commit it fairly to the publie— 
let who will admire or not. It is true that, with this severe standard of 
chamber music, and this entire absence of triviality and common-place, we 
miss the fascination of Mozart's pen: the charming vivacity, the entire new 
face on every composition, and that most characteristic art, by which a mean 
or vulgar theme is suddenly represented under an aspect the most surpris- 
ing and delightful to the connoisseur. It suits well with the qualities and 
condition of modern genius to be free from these difficult necessities of self- 
vindication. Spohr and Mendelssohn differ from the great founders of the 
modern school in nothing more than in the obvious mould of their composi- 
tion: their new works seldom or never disclose entirely new scenes, free 
from reminiscences of themselves or others. With Mozart or Beethoven it 
was not thus; the physiognomy of their works is of an inexhaustible varie- 
ty, and it must have te. utterly impossible to the most gifted auditor of 
any new sonata, trio, or quartet, by them, to infer from one what could be 
the appearance of the next. 

If ioewven, intellectual novelty be not the prevailing feature of modern 
composition, we have reason to ac mire the industry with which its place is 
supplied by new designs, new combinations and effects Spohr, at an age 
when most men are not indifferent to repose, and when, by one of his ap- 
proved good service to music, it might be most honourably enjoyed, has en- 
tered upon a new path in his art as pianoforte composer. His first sonata 
in A flat, dedicated to Felix Mendelssohn, contains, in the opening allegro, 
one of the loveliest effusions of vocal style that the art has known since the 
days of Dussek. A designed compliment to the author of the ‘ Lieder 
ohne Worte’ seems to have excited all his powers of song, while the new 
medium of expression, a keyed instrament, and not a violin, has been fav- 
ourable to his ideas, and corrected a vicious mannerism and monotony, into 
which his figures,” for the latter instrument, have a tendency to ran. His 
three new concertante trios for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, are char- 
acterised by a great superiority in the writing and effects of the stringed 
parts over those made by mere pianoforte writers, and supply that mixture 
of refinement of style, and difficulty of execution, which is the main re- 
quirement of the chamber music of the day. The master is evident in the 
handling of everything of Spohr’s, from the two-part exercises of his ad- 
mirable violin school, to the profound counterpoint of his double quartets. 


e- 





And yet, such is the peculiarity of Spohr—his predilection for a certain 
chromatic harmony—tor the enharmonic change, for sundry closes and ca- 
dences, which are at once recognised as his, and give an unmistakeable air 
to his music, that though he has attempted nearly all the styles of the art, he 
has completely succeeded only in a part of them. What he produces from 
the energy of his own nature is truly admirable ; his feelings being profound 
and his taste exquisite; but when it becomes expedient tliat he change the 
style, he is notso happy. For this reason his operas, with the exception of 
the pretty and naive ‘ Azor and Zemira,’ will be remembered chiefly for 
isolated beauties and single scenes of merit, rather than for pes a and 
condensed interest, as entire works. The same defect of fancy which mili- 
tates against the success of his dramas, also places his orchestral sympho- 
nies, in the aggregate, at a distance from those of Mozart and Beethoven, 
which will not permit us to consider them very successful, Even the two 
last, ‘The Power of Sound,’ and the ‘ Historical Symphony,’ descriptive of 
the various epocha of the art, seem neither in England, nor on the continent, 
to have realised the good effects that the programme promised. The most 
complete successes of Spohr relate to branches ,of composition, in which 
his mannerism has been less sensibly conspicuous as an impediment to grati- 
fication. His oratorios, ‘Die letzten Dinge,’ and its successor, the ‘ Cruci- 

* Figures (figuren), so the Germans term the form of certain bravura 
passages, or the motion of certain subjects. 
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fixion,’ have a sweetness; gravity, aud depth of religious feeling, to which 
nothing, in modern music, can make equal pretension ; their feeling flows 
entirely from the author’s breast, without reviving any idea of model or ex- 
amplar. Let us recall his numerous quartets, quiutets, and double quar- 
tets, for violins, his concertos for violin, clarionet, &c., his magnificent over- 
tures—of which that to ‘ Faust’ will always remain a siriking example ; the 
sacred music above-mentioned—his nonetto, and other pieces of harmony ; 
his separate songs and dramatic sceues, coustructed somewhat on the model 
of Mozart,—and we have a coup d’@i! of the available services to music, 
public and private, of this celebrated master. By his side we may now 
place for a moment one or two memorable artists deceased during the pre- 
sent century. 

Hummel, though limited in the range of his compositorial endowments, 
had a most pleasing warmth of fancy, aud an air of inspiration in his compo- 
sitions with a total absence of mannerism; he was also first rate in two 
styles—concerted piano-forte music, and in the masses of his own church. 
Since the death of Haydn, Catholic music has scarcely received any contri- 
butions so effective and splendid as the masses of Hummel—whether clear- 
ness of the fugues, brilliancy and richness of the orchestral accompaniments, 
or a certain ecclesiastical gusto, are considered. The fault of the classical 
Hummel was a treacherous memory, which betrayed him into the uncon- 
scious appropriation of many good things, originally belonging to Mozart and 
Beethoven. it is remarkabie, that neither Hummel nor Cherubini, another 
acknowledged master of the orchestra, contributed a single symphony to 
vary our slender stock of first-rate works of that class; Clementi was the 
only man of their rank ofinventive genius, who had the courage to signalise 
his incapacity by an attempt. If the abstinence of musicians trom any style 
n which perfection has been achieved, with numerous examples of the fail- 
ure in it of the most redoubted talents, be any criterion of the difficulty and 
honour of the path, this retrospective glance certainly elevates Spohr asa 
syimphonist. ut, though interest and amusement are sustained by the pro- 

uctions of moder pens, we recede farther and farther from the poetical 
to of the style ; the art, in its present condition, desiderates a revival—an 
entire freedom from the magical and absorbing influence of the past—a new 
pen, in which the dead shall not sperk, as they do ever and anon in the noy- 
elties of Spohr and Mendelssohn. ‘This, too, las been attempted by Ber- 
lioz, in Paris, with ludicrous failure ; and it seems to be the fate of sympho- 
ny that, from the time of Holzbauer and Vanhall, the predecessors of Haydn 
and Mozart, to that of our contemporaries, Berlioz and Potter, whole reams 
of paper should have been blotted to no other purpese, than to establish the 
indisputable pre-eminence of some thirty or forty classical works. 

In justice to Mendelssohn it should, however, be observed, that his syin- 
phonies, of which a very respectable family is by this time accumulated, 

W progressive interest: his last in A, heard here during the late Philhar- 
moniac season, is rich in the newest and most impressive orchestral effects, 
and though he has attained the period of life at which the artist has gener- 
ally reached his culminating pomt—the vivid aa | of youth being in him 
now tempered with the judgment and experience of considerable practice— 
it would sti!l be hazardous to attempt to set bounds to his career. The in- 
dividuality of this most interesting master is not less striking than that of 
Spohr, though manifested in a totally dissimilar manner :—while the one is 
wedded to the peculiarities of his own elegiacal style and graceful turn of 
harmony and cadence—the works of the other are characterised by an adroit 
fusion of all classes of the art. Of the composers from whom Mendelssohn 
has most liberally borrowed, the principal are certainly Bach and Beethov- 
en. We speak this in no dishonourable sense; for his charming and most 
discriminative reminiscences have not only been highly conducive to the 
gratification of the amateurs of the day, but have consolidated the principles 
of true taste, and awakened new faith in the cliassics—we alluded to it, there- 
fore, rather as a fact in connexion with his compositions, which imparts to 
them their strongest character and colouring. To catch the tone and style 
of the greatest musicians without suffering them to degenerate or awaken 
mean comparisons, could only be accomplished by great native power, pro- 
found science, and varied resources, blended with a principle of combination 
as rare. We cannot, and would not, separate Mendelssohn from those of 
his musical idols with whem his entire intellectual and sensitive being is in- 
volved, to ascertain the exact merit and extent of his originality. It is for 
him to pursue rejoicingly the path that he has selected, and fur the public 
to enjoy. 

Seated at the piano as solo or concerto player, Mendelssohn certainly re- 
alises the most complete idea of the accomplished artist. Trusting much to 
his impulse, and capable of great emotion and euthusiasm, he is yet never 
transported in the improvisation of his cadenzas into any combination of the 
difficult, the surprising, or the eccentric, which his execution imperfectly 
masters. There order reigns throughout; and the hearer has only leisure to 
admire the uncommonly forcible and polished execution when he has dis- 
missed his surprise at the far-sighted calculation of effect, the keeping main- 





we rightly recollect, aiding the expression of the actor by the interspersion 
of symphony as in accompanied recitative, than attempting the simultaneous 
movement of music and language. Some slight idea of this last may, per- 
haps, be revived in those who have witne the incantation scene of ‘ Der 
Freischitz,’ which, before its monsters come into operation, delights every 
poetical mind, and is certainly very solemn and imposing : 

In fact Mendelssohn's greatest fame will not be obtained in the direct 
track of Mozart and Beethoven—nor yet in that of Bach and Handel ; it is 
his excursions into ‘fresh fields and pastures new,’ from which he always re- 
turns with honour, and with the advantage of a first discoverer, that raise 
him in opinion, and seem most aptly to fulfil his mission as an artist. 

Spohr and Mendelssohn are, in’ England, the only acknowledged repre- 
sentatives of German art, while their country, truly viewed, is actually an 
ant-hill of musical labour. Performers no longer wait to have compositions 
written for them, but compose for themselves, and the ca yacity to execute 
this task respectably is almost as common as the talent of the solo-player. 
The numerous specific distinctions in the old-fashioned generic term musician 
are thus abolished, and to be in modern times an artist on the violin, piano, 
or any other instrument, includes, at least, such a knowledge of composition 
as a man may require to exhibit himself, and more particularly to dispose 
favourably in his concerto of the rarest feats which he may have mastered in 
his private practice. By this prudent economy nothing is lost to the player, 
however his composition may suffer in point of connexion, unity, and true 
inspiration. The music-shops of Leipsic, Francfort, and Berliv, teem with 
these ‘ occasional’ compositions, fantasias, &c., the productions of virtuosi for 
themselves, which having performed with ‘unbounded applause,’ they com- 
mit to paper and print during the first ebullition of popular astonishment. 
These things, evanescent as the spring fashions, are highly characteristic of 
moderna Germany, where no one is too poor to publish, or so uuhappy as not 
to find a publisher. ‘The last century was one of manuscript, of which some 
memorable specimens have struggled into light—the present one, notwith- 
standing its luxuriance of paper aud print, seems to odivess itself principally 
to a posterity of trunk-makers and cheesemongers. 

The productions of the German instrumental composersof the second rank, 
Lindpainter, Reissiger, Kalliwoda, Lachner, &c., are really curious for their 
fidelity to a good style, for the science and ability they display, and for their 
number, under circumstances of no great public encouragement. There is 
a national pertinacity about the composers of this class; they like to accu- 
mulate works, content now and then to hitthe mark of public satisfaction, 
anxious at all times to maintain an honourable rank by industrious and 
conscientious efforts, which, whatever their deficiency in genius, never 
sacrifice good taste. Where players are numerous, novelty must be had— 
be it novelty in name rather than in substance. But long comparison of 
works of this kind with the beautiful and imperishable remains of the Mozart 
and Haydn school has awakened in many places,somewhat tardily, the notion 
of patronage as a meaus to the revival of genius, and we are not to believe 
that if a composer of the good old sort were to appear he would be left to 
pie in obscurity, or to write waltzes and polkas br his living. Vremiums 
for symphonies have now been offered from various quarters for several 
years, and laureates have been found :—however that any approach to a new 
Beethoven has been made we will not venture to assert. The favourite 
symphonist and present director of the Leipsic concerts, Neils. W. Gade, a 
young Dane, obtained his first distinction in this way, a ene! of his 
1aving been crowned by a prize offered at Copenhagen, which was adjudged 
by Spohr and F. Schneider. The Leipsic amateurs hailed the appearance 
of this youthful talent—they discovered that his physiognomy resembled 
Mozart's, while the letters of his name composed the four open strings of the 
violin; and, with pardonable superstition, they drew from these circum- 
stances favourable prognostics. Gade has, indeed, shown every disposition 
to avail himself of the advantages of study afforded by the highly musical 
city of Leipsic, but his second symphony has appeared, and is pronounced 
to be very much like his first. The second work is the wocenie of a 
new pen in any walk of art; but we would not deal in unfavourable omens 
where so fair a career of life seems open. Had nothing farther been done 
to evince the general sense entertained of Gade’s merits than his election to 
an office of conductor, in which bis two immediate predecessors were 
Mendelssohn and Hiller, that alone would have sufticed. The Leipsic 
subscription concerts are becoming quite a venerable musical foundation, 
they have great influence on instrumental music throughout Germany, while 
their annual list of twenty performances gives ample room to admit new 
competitors by the side of the standard classical masters.—Foreign Quar- 
terly Review. 

[Remainder of this interesting article in our next. } 
————__ 
(From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 


BERNADOTTE, LATE KING OF SWEDEN. 





tained with the composition in hand, and the fine extravagance of fancy 
manifested. ‘T'hie extempore cadences of Mendelssohn to Bach’s triple con- 


certo, performed by him, Thalberg, and Moscheles, at the morning concert 
of the latter, and to Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in G, performed by bim 


ata concert of ile hilharmonic Society, were certainly the most memora- 
ble things of the last London musical season. On the former occasion it 
was extraordinary to notice the diminished lustre of the professed master of 
effect, Thalberg, when required to illustrate Bach by the side of Mendelssohn 
—not ouly were the ideas destitute of the true character, but even the touch 
seemed inferior—and so powerful and appropriate was the form of cadence 
selected by Mendelssohu (an unison passage in double octaves which recall- 
ed the fantastic style of the pedal solos in Bach’s organ fugues), that when 
once heard each previous attempt was forgetten, and this alone seemed to 
stamp truth and convictior. on the mind of the connoisseur. 

Asa composer for the pianoforte, Mendelssohn has effected a large open- 
ing for the best mnsic in his ‘ Lieder ohne Worte,’ which from being gently 
attractive at first, through pleasing melody and novelty in the harmouic dis- 
position of the hands, has gradaally extended itself in designs of greater 
elaboration that demand a first-rate execution to express them, and revealing 
many fine combinations and new effects peculiar to the author’s style of 
playing, at length interested the whole body of musicians. This new form 
of composition, which originated with Mendelssohn, seems happily designed 
to give local habitation and a name to certain little jets of fancy and elect, 
probably not worth the development of a sonata, and yet too good to be lost 
Accompany ing these lighter slalom we liave concertos, pianoforte quartets, 
and trios—and sonatas, chiefly of late, with violoncello obligato—a combina- 
tion in which the composer has worthily followed up what Beethoven long 
since most admirably begau. In all his chamber music for the pianoforte 
and stringed instruments, there is reason to admire the broad and open style 
—the masterly accompaniments and the fine contrast of effects. Some of 
the solos of his pianoforte quartets (of the ove in B minor for instance), may 
tee distinguished as the finest specimens of brilliant harmonic figures—com- 
bining the utmost clearness in the progressions with rapidity of movement 
—that modern times have produced. In his quartets for stringed instru- 
ments, of which we are sorry to say we have heard but few, he appears to 
us less successful—secking effect at the expense of greater difficulties than 
belong natarally to that refined style of chamber music, and often employing 
more counterpoint than fancy or feeling. 

An organ performer and a devoted student of that sacred instrument, 
Mendelssohn, is found naturally in his element in fugues and church per- 
formances. ‘St. Paul’ is a sombre and severe specimen of the modern 
oratorio—its science and elevation of style extend at times to the character- 
istics of Bach and Handel; but the ariose beauty of the latter is wanting ; 
and though the hearer is often exalted in the course of the performance, his 
final sensations are those of weariness. Vocal melody is certainly not the 
forte of tne composer, correct as is his theory with regard to the style—the 
simplicity and purity of sacred song. The interest of the well-known : ir 
‘ Jerusalem ’—if air it can be traly called—ie purely harmonic. Herein is 
the deficiency which may prevent our receiving any numerous collection ot 
extensive sacred compositions from Mendelssohn; for popular favour, or, in- 
deed, any permaneut impression, in pieces of great length, diversity of air 
is required, and uot merely of chorus or orchestral effect. In shorter sacred 
compositions he has, however, succeeded perfectly; and in none more so 
than in his motets for female voices; and in his ‘42d Psalm’—the lovely 
opening chorus of which, and the verse for five men’s voices, will equally 
interest the admirers of Beethoven, and of our later English cathedral 
writers. ™ 

The newest effort of the composer has been dramatic :—music to a German 
version of the Autigone of Sophocles. Freed here from the necessity for 
solo and air, which must have brought him into immediate contact with 
Glack and Mozart, he bas expressed in choral strophe and antist rophe, the 
striking and universal sentiment of the Greek tragedian. Nor has he suffer- 
ed to escape in this congenial work of chorus-writing those means of new 
effect, which the appliances avd improved caltivation of the mod -tn lyric 

e had placed at his disposal. In this work, we for the first time meet 
with recitative delivered in the gigantic tones of a chorus in unison—and 


Tue subject of this sketch was bora in an obscure town at the French 
foot of the Pyrenees, the son of a village-lawyer—he died king of two im- 
portant European nations. ‘hese circumsiances imply, simply as they 
stand, a career of personal energy and vicissitude which, if not unexample}, 
was exiraordinary, A recoid of it, compiled trom authentic sources, will 
not only prove inieresting, but instructive. 
Charles John Bernadotte was born at Pau, in the department of the 
Lower Pyrenees, on the 26th of January, 1764. His father, an attorney 
of that piace, appears to have treated him in early life with some degree 
ot harshness; the oli lawyer evincing so decided a partiality for an elder 
son, that, at the age of sixteen, Charles quitted his paternal roof, and en- 
listed as a private in the royal marines. He went immediately to Mar- 
seilles, whence he was ordered to Corsica, off which island he first saw 
active service. Atthe end of nine years, sieadiness and good conduct had 
promoted Bernadutte to the highest rank it was possible tor a private so!- 
dier under the old system to attain—namcely, that of serjeant-major. ‘Thus, 
at the age of twenty-five, his prospect» in life were settled, To rise higher 
in the world seemed an impossibility, But the Revolution of 1789 broke 
down the barriers which stopped promotion, and, like most young soluiers 
ne sided with the new order of things. The first shock of the Revolution 
which was felt at Marseilles, where the marines were still stationed, ex- 
hibits Beroadotte in a most respectable light:—the soldiers of many 
regiments having deposed and imprisoned their officers, and chosen new ones 
irom aimungst themselves, the marines followed the example, and selected 
Serjeant Bernadowe for their commander. Having accepted this new 
dignity, he assembled the regiment, and thanked his comrades for their 
cunfidence, of which, he said, he felt and would prove himself worthy. 
‘ Above all,’ he thus concluded his speech, ‘1 must impress upon you 
that, without discipline, po military pody can subsist; and if | am to com. 
mand you, and to operaie efficiently for yonr wellare, you must promise 
me absvulute, implici. obedience’ ‘That we will!’ cried the men with 
one voice, ‘[t follows of course, then,’ resumed the serjeani-colone}, 
‘that whosoever does not instantly obey my orders, shall be punished ac- 
cording to the lawsof war. Do you swear this?” ‘ We swear it!’ respond- 
ed the soldiers. Bernadotte immediately took a company—the one to 
which he belonged—put himself at its head, led it to the prison, and 
brought out the officers, with whom he proceeded to the front of the still 
assembled regiment. ‘Soldiers,’ said he, taking the hand of the colonel, 
‘you have, of your own accord, conferred on me the command over you, 
and sworn obedience tv me. I now command you to recognise again 
your former colone} and officers, Let us not disgrace a good cause by re- 
bellion and disorder. My command is at an end—] resign to our former 
chief” The Javier, however, had seen too much, and was too well informed 
of what was gong on in Paris, and throughow all France, to accept the 
proffered command again. He declined 11, and with most of the officers 
quitted the regiment. Nor could the ex-serjeant be induced to fil! pis 
piace; ull the end of 1791 we stil find him of no higher grade than that ot 
adjutant, 

in tim:s of revolution, energy and personal bravery are qualities hest 
caiculated to obtain advancement Chese Bernadotte possessed in an emi- 
nent degree and his rise was rapid. In 1792 te was promoted to a coloueley, 
sud as such served in tne campaign of the Rhine After the battle of 
Fieurus (26th May, 1792.) to the gau.ing of which he was mainly instro- 
menta!, K'ever, the commander in-chief, promoted him on the field to the 
rank of general of brigade. A few years after Bernadotte performed one 
of those dashing exploits which are so captivating to the multitude, and 
which invariably secure the populari'y of the actor. In one of the battles on 
the banks of the Rhine, the division under his command began to falter 
In vain he tried to rally them by bis example and hiscommands, At length 
tinding them still inclined to retreat, he tore the epaulettes from his shoulders, 
and threw them intothe ranks of the enemy. ‘ Now to recover them!’ he 
exclaimed, and dashed into the thickest of the fight. Those who wi:nessed 
the feat were ashamed to desert him, they followed, inspired the others 
vith courage, and ‘he enemy was routed. At the end of ‘his campaign— 
which lasted vili 1797—the French Directory wrote to him very flattering 


also with another effect, which, though capable of historic precedent, has | encomiums on his conduct 


hrough disuse become a novelty in the musical drama, namely, spoken | 


words accompanied by symphony. The expression by instrameital music 
of sentiment and situation carries us back to an early age of opera, and brings 
in review the ‘Pygmalion’ of Rousseau, the ‘Ariadne in Naxos’ and 
‘Medea’ of Benda, and the ‘Semiramis’ (a Jost monodrame) of Mozart, 
all of them works fonnded in the true philosophy of the art, and in their de- 


While these events were passin: in Germany, a Corsican sub-lieutenant of 
artillery, who Lepan his career at Toulon, had rendered his name quite as 

His sphere of action had been in the south 
of Europe, and he was now so far advanced military hononts as to be in- 
trusted with an important commard in [aly, whither Bernadutte was ordered 
General Napoleon Bonaparte (the recent sub- 


famous as that of Bernadotte. 


with ao army of 20,000 men 





gree conducive to the perfection ultimately attained by opera; yet rather, if 





altern of Corsica) aud hie new colleague eppcared ty have been jealous of 


each other's fame. They had never met previonsly, and, inj recording the 
first interview, Bernadotte wrote thus :—* Having entered the head-quartere, 
I was introduced toa man of from twenty-six to twenty-seven years of age; 
but he appeared to possess all the aitribules ofa man of fifty. These aaa 
teristics bode no good forthe republic.’ The jealousy of the two gener 
afterwards became So detrimental to the public service, that, after the peace 
of Campo Formio, with which the Italian campaign concluded, Bernadotte 
was removed from military command, and appointed ambassador at Vienna. 
The impetuous and daring soldier seldom makes a good diplomatist, and 
Bernadotte proved a little too fiery for his office. When the Austrians 
began to arm against France, they tore down the tri-colour flog displayed 
at the residence of the French embassy; the envoy demanded reparation 
in an imperious tone ; it was refused, and he was recalled. On his return, he 
found the government arming for an expedition against Egypt ; and during 
these preparations, he wooed and won a young lady of as homble origin as 
himself—Mademoiselle Clary, the daughter of a merchar tat Marseilles. Her 
sister had previously married Bonaparie’s brother, Josep). Hence, both 
these fortunate young ladies eventually became queens. — 4 

To trace our hero through the so-called ‘glories’ of his military career 
in Belgium, Austria, and Prussia, would only be cme chronicle of 
bloodshed, with which we have little sympsthy. Against the consulate of 
Napoleon he revolted ; but when his great rival became emperor, be 80 far 
acquiesced in his wonderful rise, as to accept at his hands the rank of 
Marshal of France; and after the battle of Austerlitz, the title ot! Prince of 
Ponte Corvo, in lialy. At the peace of Tilsit, the Emperor Napoleon appoint- 
ed Brroadotte governor of the Hans Towns * 

‘This epoch,’ says une of his biographers, ‘was the most honourable of 
his existence. By aconcilisting and wise administration, he repawed as 
much as possible the destruction caused by war. His moderation, integrity, 
and justice, inspired all the people under kis government—and especially 
those of Hamburgh—with the utmost respect and regard not only for himself, 
but for the French in general’ Whilst governor of the Hans lowns, Ber- 
nadotte’s military services were once more called into operation, and against 
a people whuse covereign he soon after became. It hap,eued that, although 
ali the continental nations had laid down their arms, Gustavus IV., King of 
Sweden, determined—against the wishes of his subjects—to engage single- 
handed in a war with France. Bernadotte marched against him, and 
would have inevitably conquered aud ruined the whole nation, had not 
the rash king been deposed in time by his own people. ‘There was no- 
thing, therefore, to prevent Bernadotte obeying the strict orders he had re- 
ceived from Napoleon, which were, to overrun and despoil the conviry, With 
a wise forbearance, however, he disobeyed orders, and suspended hostilities 
the moment he learned that Gustavus was deposed. This act of moderation 
the Swedes never forgot. His name had already been rendered popular 
in the country by his kind treatment of some Swedish prisuners during the 
campaign of 1806. F 

This circumstance opened the enmity between Napoleon and Bernadotte 
afresh ; but powerful as the emperor was, he knew that the popularity of 
Bernadotte, not only in France, but throughout Europe—materia'ly increased 
as it was by the brilliant vietory at Wagram (17th May, 1809)—was too 
great to admit of any open act of hostility towards him. In fact, of all the 
men to whom Napoleon rose superior, Bernadotte was the ouly one whose 
influence he feared ‘The emperor, nevertheless, abstained not from inflicting 
all the petiv annoyances on the Prince of Ponte Corvo he could sifely subject 
him to. When the latter returned to Paris, the council of the empire se- 
lected him to oppose the English at Walcheren; but Napoleon reversed the 
order, and commanded the prince to return instantly to his principality of 
Ponte Corvo. Bernadotie appears to have treated the order with contempt, 
for he took n» notice of it ‘Tired of the excitement of whieh his past life 
had been made up, he desired—so fur from resuming the state of a viccroy 
—to live in comparative retirement. He remained, therefore, in Paris, 
in the midst of his family and friends. , 

One morning—while thus peacefully leading the life of a private citizen— 
two Swedish officers called upon him. They had an important piece of in- 
telligence to communicate, which was, that the Swedish uation, through 
their representatives (assembled in solemn diet at Orobo,) had unavimously 
chosen him as heir-apparent to the crown; that, on the demise of the 
reigning monarch, Charles XiIT (uncle and successor of the deposed Gus. 
tavus,) he might ascend the throne. It was thus they desired to reward 
him for the moderation and humanity he had previously evinced to their 
nation. ; 

Though Bernailot'e was extremely desirous of accepting the reversion 
of their crown, offered by the Swedish envoys, yet 1 was difficult to 
know what effect such a step would work upon the emperor, whose subject 
the new crown-prince sll was. Ee tuok the proper course, and formally 
applied to Napoleon for his permission to accept the proffered dignity. The 
answer was one of those dramatie epigrams in which Frenchmen so much 
delight :—* Elevated trom the French people myself,” answered ‘he emperor, 

I dare not oppose the choice of another people.’ The reply was equivocal, 
and so were the aiter-proceedings of Bonaparte. He delayed the official 
documents necessary to release Bernadotte from his obligauons as a French 
subject as long as possible. Several interviews took pluce between the 
two enemies ; bat the future king of Sweden gained his point a. last. He 
resigned his Italian principality, and certain possessions lic had aequired 
in Poland, in exchange fur a promise of three million franes {L..120,000]; 
ne more than a third of which did he ever receive. ‘lie farewe!! inter- 
view was exceedingly stormy. ‘The last words were uttered») Napoleon. 
‘Go,’ he exclaimed, ‘that our destinies may be accomplished !’ 

Bernadoue took his imperial rival at his word, and departed iomediately. 
On arriving in his adopied country, he was received wilh every mark of 
regard and honour. ‘This was in the beginning of ISIL, Pwo veors after 
wards, he was placed in a most difficu!t position, Ot the sovereigns who 
allied themselves to crush the power ot Napoleon, Charles X1il. of Sweden 
was necessarily one. The military talents of the ciowi-prince were 
too great to be dispensed with, and he was called upon to tare the field in 
behalf of his adopted, against his native Jand, It is said tha! this terrible 
necessity caused him a mental struggle of so violent a nature, that he was 
thrown on a bed of sickness, which threatened to terminate faially. But he 
recovered in time for aciivn, and took a prominent partin the battle of Leip- 
sic, Here his position was singular. By his former successes in Germany, 
he had mainly contributed to the annexation of the Germar states to the 
French republic andempire. Now he appeared amongs' F!ance's enemies, 
to undo alihe had previously done. ‘The battle of Leipsic proved a sweep- 
ingday of reckoning for the Freach, who were defeated’ wit unusual 
slaughter.t On that day Bernadotie’s triumph over his ancient enemy 
must have been complete. In fact, Napoleon always spoke of Kernadotte 
as the proximate cause of his downfall. ‘ He was,’ exc!» imed the exile 
of St. Helena to General Las Cases, ‘the serpent nourished in our bosom.’ 

That the struggles of conscious feeling attributed to Bernadotte were sin- 
cere, is proved by his conduct immediately after the triumph at Leipsic. 
On arriving at the banks of the Rhine, the scene of his former acnieve- 
ments, in pursuit ot his old companions in arms he stopped, and de- 
lermined to renounce his adopted country, With this view he entered 
Paris with the allied sovereigns after the abdication of Napoieon; but his 


reception was 80 discouraging, that he immediately hastened back to Swe- 
den. At Stockholm, his return was bailed with the Utmost enthusiasin; 
and from that moment he became in heart a Swede. i! tered with 
warmth and zeal into the political contentious in which Le county was 
then involved with Norway, striving to conciliale the von! ne powers, 
Elis efforts were successtul, and, mainly by his judicious int rlerence, 
the two kingdoms were united 

On the 5th ot February, 1818, Charles X1IL. died, ar adote was 
proclaimed ling of Sweden and Norway, by the ti! tes XIV. 
On the 7th of the following May he was crowned al Stock! At this 
ceremony a flattering and somewhat poetic mark of atu was paid 
him. The throne was very elevated, and approached |) On each 
step was embroidered the name of a victory in which he sia -vipning 
with Flearus [on the Rhine), and ending with Leipsi: it was by 


these successes that he had, in a great measure, reached ‘he thrope. On 


the 7th of the next September he was crowned again atheim as 
king of Norway. So lighly esteemed was he abroad, |!) 'y important 
European power, without a single excepiion, sent to eo raiaiets him on 
his accession, and io consolidate it by its alliance. 

Happily, Charles XIV. proved himse!f worthy of his « Although 
professionally a warrior, he hated war for its Cemoralising ofoct: urned 
the whole energies of his mind tu the peaceful arts Swreoen and Norway 
having been joined politic ily, he determined to unite them physically ; 
and for that purpose cased 4 gigantic r ad to de ent across the Scandinavian 
Alps. He also opened a: inal which vumited the Baltic a: North Sea. 


He tried by every mesre in bis power to gain the affecti: 5 subjgnte ; 
and, lest he should be accused of partiality, would no! employ a single 
Frenchman in state affairs, alwave discuuraging them from settling in the 
country. ‘ Altogether,’ says M. Lemoive, whose biography we ha:e before 
quoted, ‘the reign of Bernadotte must be reckoned as amongst the most 
prosperous in Swedish history Under his cuspices acriculture and manu- 








f-ctures flourished, and commerce arose from along and ir jurious inactivity.’ 
* Lubec, Hambureh, and Bremen. 
+ At this frightful carnage no fewer than 80,000 Frenchmen were «1s The battle 
was fought on the )¥%h v ver, 1813 
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i e new king, though generally amiable and respected, had 

In eggs rigid pBome. Sr a Sualee martinet betrayed him into ex- 
ae an inconvenient number of small ceremonies and absurd etiquettes 
i or also a taste for public speaking, and for literary controversy; 
bene he constautly involved himself in little paper wars with the public 
a als. His son, Joseph-Francois-Oscar (of whom we have as yet been 
Jonable to speak, but who was born at Parison the 4th July, 1799), was— 
pape with heirs-apparent—opposed to his father in many of his litle 
contests with the legislature and the press. Having too great an affec- 
bv for the young prince to blame him wpenly and harshly, the king took 
the amiable expedient of desiring all the clergymen in the kingdom to 
reach from the filth commandment ou one of the young man’s birthdays. 

The greatest and cleverest of men have their weaknesses. Peter the 
Great could not touch a lizard; Marshal Saxe almost swooned if a cat 
came too near him ; and it is weil known that King Gustavus Adolphus 
had a particular antipathy to spiders. Charles John is said to have felt 
an invincible repugnance to doge, partly arising from the circumstance, that 
a friend of his died from the bite of a mad dog, and partly from his having 
seen, on the field of battle, the corpse of another friend torn in pieces by 
dogs, among which was the deceased officer’s own dog. ‘I'he king’s aversion 
to dogs was well known at court. The crown-prince had a very beautiful 
hound, which had been trained, as soon as the king was seen at @ distance, 
or whenever he heard the words, ‘the king is coming,’ to run away; Or, if 
this was not possible, to hide himself under the furniture, where he lay 
uiet while the king remained in the room. 

Charlee Joho, king of Sweden, enjoyed excellent health up to his 
eichtieth birthday, which was on the 26th of January, 1844. On that day 
he was struck with apoplexy, and he expired a few weeks after, universally 
lamented. His successor, Oscar I., 1s a man of great acquirements. His 
time hes been employed for years in improving the criminal and punitive 
code of the two kingdoms. He is the author of a valuable work on ‘ Pun- 
ishments and Prisons,’ which has been translated into French and German. 
He married in 1826 the eldest daughter of Eugene Beauharnais, who was 
the son of Napoleon’s first empress, Josephine. Oscar and his consort 
were crowned at Stockholin in September last. 

—<g>——_—__ 


ABD-EL-KADER. 


The following particulars relative to this celebrated personage have been 
communicated by his secretary, Mahmoud-ben-Sheriff, a young man of con- 
siderable intelligence and attainments, who has been sojourning for some 
time past in the French capital. f ‘ 

Abd-el-Kader observes a very uniform mode of life. He usually rises at 
break of day, and after the customary ablutions, he offers up prayers in his 
tent, sometiines alone, and at other times in company with some of his offi- 
cers. His early devotions being ended, he again lies down to rest till seven 
o'clock, when he rises asecond time. He then devotes two hours to pray- 
ing and reading the Koran, and at nine o'clock attends the council, which is 
held in a tent, the entrance to which is guarded by officers called Sais.— 
Within the entrance, there is a semicircle, formed of stones piled one upon 
another; and the Sais, who are armed with sticks, very unceremoniously 
drive off any one who may be hardy enough to attempt to pass this barrier 
without permission. ; ; ; 

The Emir passes about four hours in council, before which all Mussul- 
mans may prefer their complaints, no matter against whom those complaints 
may be directed, or to what subject they refer. When an Arab of inferior 
condition wishes to address the Emir, he holds up his finger, and makes the 
Mussulman profession of faith, which is equivalent to the sign of the cross 
among the Catholics. ‘Then if the Emir should deign te turn towards him, 
and ask what he wants, the Arab briefly states his complaint, still keeping at 
a distar:ce from the barrier of stones. When papers are to be laid before the 
Emir, they must be presented through the medium of the Sais. Europeans 
only are exempt from this ceremonial; they are privileged to address the 
Emir, either verbally or by letter, whenever and wheresover they may see 
him. 

At Snnset, Abd-el-Kader again devotes himself to prayer, and then retires 
torest. Hesleeps but little during the night, a great portion of which he 
spends in reading and praying. The four or five hours of sleep which he 
takes in the course of the day appear to be suflicient for him—a circumstance 
somewhat extraordinary, considering the vast fatigue heundergoes. 

He is no less sparing in food than in sleep; and it may be truly said that 
Abd-el-Kader is the most abstemious man among his people. The Arabs in 
general live ~~ sparingly, yet few fure more frugally than the Emir. He 
usually takes on y two meals during the day ; one about noon, and the other 
about five or six tn the afternoon, just before he repeats, for the last time, his 
daily prayers. ’ 

His morning repast consists of a sort of bread or cake, made of wheaten 
flour, buttermilk, and dried fruits. His supper is composed of one thing 
only—viz., the national dish, called conscousson. Even when he invites 
visitors, bis table is not more sumptuously furnished. When according to 
the Arab custom, his kalifas or agas send him any gastronomic delicacies, he 
contents himself with the smallest possible morsel, because if he did not 
taste the presents, it would be thought he despised them; but these dainties 
are soon sent from his table to be devoured by the servants. 

When marching at the head of his troops, Abd-el-Kader allows them as 
little rest as he takes himself. About the middle of the day he orders a halt 
of half-an-hour, or an hour at most, on the banks of a river or near a spring— 
that is to say, when they are notin the desert. 

The Emir wears no external marks of rank by which he can be distinguish- 
ed; but it is sufficient to have seen him once to know him again, however 
plain his dress or slender his escort. 
contradiction, that there is not a handsomer man in Algeria than Abd-el-Kader. 
His deep blue eyes, whose expression is at once mild and animated, are 
surmounted by dark, thick, and finely arched eyebrows. His nose is aquiline, 
his mout!: rather small, and his lips thin. His thick, black moustaches 
blend at the extremities with his beard, which he wears in the Arab fashion, 
long and pointed. His air and deportment are at once graceful and dignfied, 
and his manners extremely pleasing. Some little marks of tattooing, just 
above the eyebrows, and a broken tooth in the upper jaw, are the only 
blemishes in his personal appearance. 

His dress is not Jess plain than his general habits. He never wears em- 
broidery, or gold or silver lace. His usual costume consists of pantaloons, 
either woollen or cotton, contined round the waist by a red woollen scarf, a 
white burnous, covered with one of a brown colour, and over the latter 
sometimes another white one. On his head he wears a haik, confined tothe 
head by a cord of white camel-hair. A chaplet of large beads, made of bone, 
hangs round his neck, and on his feet are a pair of morocco slippers. He 
never changes this dress; and the only ornament he ever puts on, is on very 
particular occasions, when be substitutes a silver-gilt band for the woollen 
cord round his kaik 

in the smaia, or in the camp, he never wears arms. 
lowed by two attendants, who may be called knig 
carries a rausket and six pistols for his use ; besides these, he has on his left 
the Lachy-sais (chief equerry,) whose sole duty is to give the horse on which 
he himself is mounted, in case the Emir’s should be wounded or killed. At 
his right hand is his standard-barer, and it is worthy of remark that the 
Kmir’s standard is not the same as those of the battalions, or regularsquadrons. 
He does not wear the two-vdged cimeter of Ali; his sabre is one of the 
ordinary kind, the upper part of the blade figured with green and ye 
ared ground, and surmounted by a crescent. In battle, the Emir gives 
the signal for attack by firing the first musket. He generally contrives to 
keep his troops in very good order, — when they happen to engage 
with French eavalry. Once charged by them, the Algerines fly in disorder 
Abd-cl-Kader himself frankly confesses his inability to maintain himself in a 
mr battle against European troops ; but for this disadvantage he consoles 
himself, like atrue Mussulman, by observing that ‘ God is great, and Mahomet 
is his prophet.’ 


In battle he is fol- 
hts of honour, each of whm 
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—— 
THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT 

A pretty vaudeville, by Scribe, under the title of ‘Rebecca,’ has been 
well received at the Gymnase The subject is as ancient as Adam, but the 
charming acting of Mdlles Rose Chéri and Désirée throw an air of interest, 
and even novelty, over this old friend with a new face. 

The salvation of the French Opera at Paris depended upon the new opera 
of ‘ Marie Stuart,’ which is not likely, should it not bring fuller houses than 
heretotore, to realize the hopes of the manager, who will probably be 
obliged to give up his administration. Notwithstanding a subvention of 
twenty thousand pounds a year, this establishment is near ten thousand 
pounds in debt. Some half-dozen of the leading performers swallow up all 
the subvention ; what is taken at the doors is not sufficient to cover the rest 
of the expenses, which are immense. The great drawbrack to this theatre 
is the quantity of hangers-on, in the shape of pensioners, who absord a con- 
siderable portion of the profits ; to which may be added the absurd system 
of paying a body of claqueurs, who take possession of the middle of the 
sade applaud a piece, good or bad. ‘These claqueurs cost the manager 
2,000 trancs per annum ; besides which, they are paid by the actors. They 
— the pub — the merits of _ cannot be judged of by the suc- 
ic. are, for they make every new piece appear successful 

#out six years more of his lease to run, but it is feared 


It may be affirmed, without fear of 








that he will not be able to maintain himself so long, unless he makes very 
important changes, aud gets a new opera from Meyerbeer, which he wiil 
not be able to effect as long as the present company exists He may attribute 
a great part of his unprosperous management to his predilection-tor an ac- 
tress, who is not equal to the parts she undertakes, and is consequently no 
great favourite with the public. 

Mdlle Cathinka de Dietz (pianist to the Queen of Bavaria) has arrived in 
Paris. 

We believe that Signor Costa, director of the Opera band, will conduct 
the whole of the Philharmonic Concerts next season. 

Thalberg, with Miss Dolby, Miss E. Birch, Mr. Calkin, jun., and Mr. John 
Parry, will start on a professional tour in the primcipal towns in England, Ire- 
land; and Scotland, on the 20th of next month —December 20. 

The Glee Club held its first meeting at the Crown and Auchor Tavern, 
ou Saturday last, being the commencement of its fifty-cighth season—Sir 
Felix Booth, Bart., in the chair. Numerous tine compositions in parts were 
well sung by a host of vocalists, including a dirge, as a tribute to the memory 
of a member lately deceased. 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm witli which Mr. Lover’s Irish En- 
tertainments have been received at Edinburgh. The local journals speak in 
the highest terms of him; and the * Caledonian Mercury ’ says, ‘The great 
charm of his singing, both serious and comic, is expression: in the former, 
his whole heart seems to be thrown into the sentiment of the poetry, and 
in the latter, there isa “ devil-me-carish,” rollicking spirit of fun, which is 
very infectious.’ 

Fanny Elssler has been performing at the Grand Opera at Turin, where 
she closed her engagement on the 30th ult. La Girella divina, as the in- 
nabitants of Turin have surnamed her, was greeted on the night of her fare- 
well performance with showers of bouquets, garlands, and sonnets. 

The Russian stage has sustained an irreparable loss in the retirement of 
Madame Alexandra Mickharlovna Karatigina. This celebrated actress, who 
occupies a distinguished position in Russian Society, has finally withdrawn 
from public life. To the Russian stage, Madame Karatigina was what Mdlle 
Mars was to the French. 

Mr. Wilson has again crossed the border of his native Scotland, and has 
been received at Newcastle and at Durham, with open arms and with open 
purses. He is now at Manchester, where the same anvarying success at- 
tends him. By the commencement of the new year he will be in London, 
and will, almost immediately afterwards, ccmmence his fourth season here, 

It is not supposed, says a correspondent, that the English performances in 
Paris will exceed twelve representations. The Carlist party are said to be 
opposed to them since Louis Philippe has patronised them. This loss is, 
however, not great; for had not the Court lent them its protection, the le- 
gitimists would never have afforded them much, for they do not like the 
Euglish well enough to patronise them. 

There are in France 3500 actors, 3900 actresses, and 16,000 individuals 
attached in one way or other to theatres, making a total of twenty-two thou- 
sand persons living upon the budget of Thalia and Melpomene, which is 
estimated at 30,000,000f. 

Covent Garpen THeatre.—To all outward appearances the success of 
Mr. Henry Betty, who on Saturday night appeared as Hamlet, was com- 
pletely triumphant. His friends were present in considerable numbers, 
and suffered no opportunity to pass them of applauding vehemently.— 
What the ultimate success of Mr. Betty may be, must depend upon future 
audiences—ewhen the kindness or disfavour expressed will be generated 
by purer motives than have yet been manifested. Mr. Betty is the son of 
the “ young Roscius,”” who, some thirty years ago, created such « vast in- 
terest among people of all classes. 

$$ 
TRUE LOVE—A POET'S LOVE. 
You ask me, “ What is love—true love?” Alas! it is a thing 
That few have ever truly known, though many of it sing ; 
An instinct of such heavenly kind, gross words cannot reveal ;— 
A passion all do prattle of, but none, save Bards, can feel. 


You ask, “ What's loye—a poet’s love?” It is that blessed light 
That floats around the throne of God, all-glorious—infinite ; 

That nameless radiance of the skies—that circling spirit fine— 
One ray of which on mortal shed, and le becomes ps hg 


You ask, ‘‘ What’s love—how J do love?” I cannot speak to this ; 
But if to see in one dear forman universe of bliss— 

To live, to feast but on her breath—to joy but in her eyes— 

To wish no heay’n but her high charms—no nectar but her sighs ; 


If, looking through her inmost soul, and finding myriads there 
Of virtues never marked before—of graces rich and rare— 

Like him that with the optic glass the heavens by sun-light spies, 
And views the thousand sparkling stars, unseen by common eyes; 


if this be love, ‘tis thus J loyve—nay, rather say, adore. 
To love thee less—the thoaght is death !—’twould kill to love thee more. 
The heart to which a purer flame, a brighter love is given, 
Becomes etherealized at once, and Wings its way to heaven. 
i 
SUGGESTIONS BY STEAM. 
When Woman is in rags, and poor, 
And sorrow, cold, and hunger teaze her, 
If Man would only listen more 
To that small voice that crieth—“ Fase her!" 


Without the guidance of a friend, 

Though legal sharks and screws attack her, 
if Man would only more attend 

To that small voice that crieth—* Back her !"" 


So oft it would not be his fate 
To witness some despairing dropper 
In Thames’s tide, and run too late 
To that small voice that crieth—“ Stop her!” 
——<————— 


Summary, 


Raitroans.—We last week called attention to the alarming number of 
railways made, or in progress of construction, whereby some of the most 
beautiful, retired, and sacred parts of the country are already, or are in dan- 
ger of soon being, invaded, desecrated, and destroyed. We yarticularly in- 
stanced the line devised by speculating projectors to pass dawugh the en- 
chanting valley of Windermere, but wuich has been averted for a time by 
the power of the great living magician of the place—the poet Wordsworth. 
Since we alluded to the subject, the voice of the indignant Laureate has 
again been raised against the proposed violation of a paradise sanctified by 
nature and the associations of genius. f 

It would be unpardonable to withhold from our readers the exquisite son- 
net on this subject, which Wordsworth’s ever-fruitfal Muse has just given 
birth to :— 

‘Proud were ye, Mountains, when, in times of old, 
Your patriot sons, to stem invasive war, 
Intrenched your brows; ye gloried in each scar : 
Now, tor your shame, a power, the Thirst of Gold, 
That rules o’er Britain like a baleful star, 

Wills that your peace, your beauty, shall be sold, 
And clear way made for her triumphal car 
Through the beloved retreats your arms enfold ! 
Heard yr that Whistle? As her long-linked Train 
Swept onwards did the vision cross your view ? 
Yes, ye were startled: und, in balance true, 
Weighing the mischief with the promised gain, 
Mountains, and Vales, and Floods, I call on you 
To share the passion of a just disdain.’ 

It is positively asserted and believed in the best informed circles in the 
French capital that her Majesty Queen Victoria and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert will visit Paris the ensuing spring. Preparations are even 
said to be making for the reception of these illustrious visitors at Fontain- 
bleau and Versailles. 

It is said that the King of the French oc: upies himself'so little about what 
the newspapers say in France, that he hardly ever reads them; and it is sin- 
gular enough that the junior members of the Royal family only read the pa- 
pers which are inimical to the reigning dynasty and existing order of things 
—such as the National and the Reform, considering it as wiser to learn the 
sentuments of their enemies, than read the adulations of their friends. 

[kis Peers.—There are no less than four claimants for each of the fol- 
lowing peerages, who consequently have no votes and are ineligible to sit 
as Irish representative peers—viz., Eustace, Viscount Baltinglass; Butler, 
Viscount Galmoye; Tracy, Viscount Rathcoole; Butler, Baron Dunboyne ; 
Nugent, Baron Riverston. 


The French Minister of Foreign Affairs contemplates the foundation, in 
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Paris, of a special school for the formation of travellers, as the Polytechnic 


School educates officers for the artillery, and the Norma! School professors 
for the university. This plan was first conceived by M. Guizot during the 
time of his embassy to London. 

At Drakelow, the seat of Mr. and Lady Sophia des Veeux, on Tuesday 
last, no less than 130 heads of game were killed in about three hours by 
only three guns. 

During three days’ shooting at Gedling, the seat of the Earl of Chester. 
field, with only five guns 1250 head of game were killed. ‘ 

The first impression of ‘The Chimes’ has already been exhausted, and a 
new edition called for. No former work of Mr Dickens’s has sold to a 
larger amount, unprecedented as the sales have been.—London paper. 

SHikLp OF ENGLANn.—'This national trophy is the work of the Mesers. 
M’Carthy, of Knightsbridge, and cannot but add to their high reputation. 
It represents those various events which, through a course of ages, have 
brought us to the pre-eminent position we now hold above all other nations 
of the world. Tradition and history have been searched to acquire the 
most authentic information, in order to portray the prominent feature of na- 
tional interest which characterized each successive reign. ‘The Shield is of 
a circular form, and nearly eighteen feet in cireumference. Lying horizon- 
tally, the ceutre, or boss, rises perpendicularly a foot and a-half above the 
level of the margin. The boss (which is a group of St. George and the 
Dragon, encircled at the base by the Star and On er of the Garter,) is sur- 
rounded by three succeeding circles, arranged so as to form forty divisions 
or compartments of corresponding character, representing in high relief the 
leading event of each successive reign. The reigns are divided by archi- 
tectual niches, in which are ensconsed the most rematkable personage of the 
time, the architecture illuatrative of the style of the day. The margin des- 
cribes the sea. 

The King of Prussia has had printed at his own expense one hundred 
splendid copies of the new edition of the works of Frederick II. These 
superb impressions, which are on vellum paper and adorned with a vast 
number of engravings and vignettes, are destined as presents to the Sove- 
reigas of Europe, aud to various princes, ministers, and savans. 

A Belgian paper mentions that Wilschozk, of Archangel, who is admitted 
to be the most expert skater in Russia, had arrived in Brussels, and was to 
exhibit his talent last Sunday (the 15th.) on the basin of St Josse-ten-Noode. 

Wilschozk enjoys a vast reputation in St. Petersburgh, where, in the art 
of skating, so highly cultivated in that capital, he is acknowledged to be 
without a rival. 

Her Majesty the Queen has presented the British and Foreign Temper_ 
ance Society with a donation of £25, and the Queen Dowager has also pre 
sented the same society with adonation of £20 : 

It is reported that Zurbano is in Madrid watching an opportunity to put 
Narvaez to death. 


Atthe sale of the Hon. Mr. Bagot’s celebrated pack of Blithfield blood- 
hounds, which took place at Derby last week, five were purchased for 
Prince Albert by an agent of his Royal Highness—viz., Countess, for eleven 
guineas; Forester, fifteen guineas; Needwood, six guineas; Rummager, 
twenty-two guineas ; and Vengeance, nine guineas. 

It is reported that the Hon. C, A. Murray, Master of the Household, is 
about to be offered an easy diplomatic appointment in lieu of his present 
arduous one, for which his health is mena. The on dit is that the Queen 
has desired the Earl of Aberdeen to ascertain whether Mr. Murray would 
prefer the less arduous daties of diplomatic employment, and, in the event 
of that Minister’s receiving an aftirmative reply, to offerhim an appoint- 
ment on the occurrence of the first eligible vacancy. 

It is stated that NSirGeorge Cockburn is likely to succeed Sir David Milne, 
as Port Admiral of Plymouth. 


The late General Lord Lynedoch’s estate at a ae near Perth, has 
been purchased by James Simpson, Esq., of Fox-hill Bank, near Manches 
ter, for £135,000, and his late Lordship’s adjacent state of Balgowan has 
been purchased by W. Thompson, Esq., of Edinburgh, for £43,000 

The triumphal arch to be erected at Dundee to commemorate the land- 
ing of her Majesty and the Prince Consort at that Royal burgh, last autumn, 
iscommenced. The subscription, with the donations of Lord Panmure, 
Lord Dou_las, and Viscount Duncan, at present exceeds £1500. 

MesMERISM DERIVED FROM ANCIENT Eaypt.—The Egyptians, according 

to Diodorus Siculns, regarded Isis as the author of a good part of what is 
known in medicine, through the dreams with which she inspired such 
patients as had recourse to her ‘advice.’ lius Aristides, who lived under 
the Antonines, gives just such an account of his being healed by medicaments 
indicated to him in a dream, in a temple of Esculapius. What is this but 
clairvoyance and mesmericagency? Marcus Antoninus himself acknowledges 
with thanks his having been healed in the same temple, by similar mean s, 
that is, by curatite moans, the knowledge of which was given liim in dreams. 
(Mare. Antonin. lib. sec. ultim.) This prescribing of such persons for them- 
selves and others in dreams, or in a dream-like state, is a phenomenon by no 
means peculiar to modern times, or its re-ap unce under the process 
tanght us by Mesmer. While it puts into our hands a key to much of what 
seems enigmatical about the oracles of the heathen world, it tells strongly for 
that portion of mesmeric agency as relates to crtificial sleep, and the state 
into which persons so subjected are thrown. The oracles were first con- 
sulted in cases of sickness; the suffering persons slept in the temple, after 
they had gone through some ceremonies of preparation. In the dreams 
which followed, (as alleged ), they frequently came to the knowledge of the 
means proper for the cure of their diseases, and ascribed this to the inspira- 
tion of the divinity to whom the temple they slept in was consecrated. 
Sometimes, instead of the patients, the priests (or priestesses) of the oracle 
had these dreams, and communicated them to the former. If the disease 
yielded to the treatment pointed out, the remedy which ha! been employed 
was inscribed on a votive tablet, and hung up in the temple. How the 
patients in the temples were thrown into a sleep, or other ecstatic condition, 
we have no positive accounts. Suftumigations, frictions, and different other 
yrocess, not without affinity to those used in mesmerizing, were, as we 
focow, employed in preparing those who came to consult the oracle. 

Inhumation of the Remains of Weber.—The final inhumation of the re- 
mains of Weber, the composer, took place at Dresden in the night of the 14th 
inst., with great solemnity. The body was brought from Magdeburgh by 
the railroad, and deposited in one of the great rooms of the station. ‘Thence, 
at eight o’clock, it was carried across the Elbe in a barge hung with black, 
and ornamented with musical trophies. On landing it was received by a 
guard of honour, composed of 500 infantry, forming a semi-circle, within 
which it was placed, and attended by all the musicians of the Royal Chapel 
and the two theatres of Dresden, with about 300 other artists and dilettanti, 
each carrying a long wax taper and a crown of laurels. Many came from 
Berlin, Leipsic, and Munich. Abvut 400 instruments and voices executed a 
hymn written for the occasion by Dr. Reissiger, and composed by M. 
Wagener. This being finished, the procession moved to the Catholic chapel 
attached to the grand cemetery, in which the imposing funeral service was 
performed. At the termination of the service, the remains were taken from 
the catafalque, and deposited in a grave prepared by the side of those of the 
deceased’s son. When the grave was filled up, all the mourners threw 
their wreaths of laurel upon it. The whole of the procession and other 
ceremonies were performed by the light of innumerable torches, and the 
windows of the houses in the streets through which the cortége passed were 
illuminated. In the evening of the 15th, Freyschutz and the funeral hymn 
were performed at the theatre. 

On Tuesday morning last the Rev. Dr. Cranmer was instituted, inducted, 
and installed as Dean of Carlisle, with all the ceremonial usual on such oc- 
casions. Mr. Prebendary Harcourt was the officiating canon.—Carlise 
Patriot. 


The Earl of Cardigan has given garden allotments to the poor of Cranoe 
and Slawstown; and, where acow can be grazed, three acres of ground.— 
His lordship has also had a large quantity of the best coals provided for them 
at half price. 
Viscount Dillon has been dispensing his bounties most liberally at Ditch- 
ley Park, Oxon. In the early part of last week 100 poor boys and girls 
were each provided with a suit of warm clothes. There were 12 sheep 
slaughtered and distributed among the poorer tamilies of the district. 
_ We regret to learn that Lord Ward is indisposed at Paris with the ter 
tian ague. Some accounts represent his lordship’s illness to be of an alarm- 
ing character. 
Deatu ar 108 Years or Ace.—Died on Monday last, at the patriarchal 
age of 108, Mr. Morris Thurston, of Guinea Street, Exeter. The deceased, 
up to the last seven weeks, enjoyed excellent health and spirits. He lived 
for upwards of 60 years in the house in which he died, ool never till lately 
allowed any one to go into it. He wasa herbal doctor, and as such travel- 
led through Devon, working marvellous cures. He followed his vocation 
till within the last two months, and sueh was his repute, that people applied 
to him for advice, and received his nostrums whilst on his death bed. He 
was an alchymist, and an adept in astrology; and it seemed as if these an- 
cient delusions lingered with him alone.—Eeter Times. 

At the annual sale of newspapers for the —s ear, at the news-room, 
Public Buildings, Ripon, on Saturday last, the following prices were ob- 
tained, the purchaser paying the auction duty :—The 8 , £2 3s.; the 





Tunes, £1 128.; the Globe, £1 10s.; the Sun, £1 9e.—Leeds Mercury. 
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AGRICVULLVUBRE. 


BY J. 8. SKINNER, ESQ. 


THE ROOTS OF WHEAT. 
All observation goes to show, and every reflecting mind will admit, that 
one thing, if not ¢he one thing, most essential to agricultural success, is 
thorough pulverization, in other words, complete tilth. The deeper, and 
the more infinitely, the particles of earth, which are to constitute the pasture, 
or feeding-ground of the roots, can be comminuted and separated from each 
other, to admit air and water, and to offer the least obstruction or difficulty 
to the roots, as they run and ramify in all directions, in search of food ; 80 
much the more sustenance will be gathered, and so much larger and more 
productive will be the grass or the plant. Hence the benefit of deep plough. 
ing—but under certain circumstances, aud with ordinary ploughs, that may 
be carried too far. If the soi/, as it is called, or the surface, is much richer 
than the subsoil immediately below it, and be turned under and buried by 
the latter, leaving that poorer subsoil at the top, as the chief pasture for the 
plant, the crop must be deteriorated ; but if it be all rich or poor alike, then; 
to the depth that it is so,the farmer may drive in his plough with advantage, 
because if it does no other good, deeper stirring will let in more water, and 
better guard against the effects of drought. Under any and all circumstances, 
however, the subsoiler must be a valuable implement to the farmer, because 
while it stirs the land to double the depth that it would otherwise be stirred, 
it leaves the subsoil where it finds it. {[t loosens without subverting it, 
Every farmer should therefore have, and freely use, according to his force, 
the suisoil plough. The impressionexists, not perhaps to the extent that it did 
before the public mind itself was stirred wp, as it has been, by our agricultural 
journals, that very shallow ploughing, no matter how shallow, would do for 
wheat, and other small grain crops; if not for Indian corn and tobacco. 
Even now, very few people, probably, are aware of the greatdepth to which 
the roots of wheat, for example, will run down in search of support, if the 
consistence of the earth will permit. Evidence that they will do so, ought 
at once to admonish us to offer every facility to their progress, in search of 
food, that is practicable—on the depth to which they will penetrate if un- 
obstructed, we select the following remarkable observations from an 
English paper of recent date. The hints suggested by it, will not be lost on 
the observant reader. 

Roots of Wheat—I gratefully acknowledge the reply of ‘J.C. C.’ to my 
query on this subject. I was not aware that attention had ever been public, 
ly directed to the eager. and having this summer traced the roots of Wheat 
‘to a depth of upwards of five feet, | was anxious to know whether agri- 
culturists were aware of the fact. In forming a kitchen garden I had oc- 
casion to trench a Wheat-field and found that the soil was matted with fibres 
to the depth of about 4 feet 6, but stronger roots extended below that depth 
and were traced from 5 feet to 5 feet 6. The Wheat was adwarfish variety, 
Red: so that the roots were, as “J.C. C.’ remarks, considerably longer 
than the stems. ‘In the last two months [ have asked many not unscientific 
farmers how deep Wheat roots! I have not found one who could answer 
the question, and [ suspect if the Council of the Agricultural Society were 
catechised, few, if any, would know anything about it. Such being the case, 
I think you would confer a benefit on farmers generally, if you would em- 
body the contents of‘ J. C. C.’s’ information in your Leading Article and 
make it known that the average depth to which Wheat roots is 5 feet ; 
which would,*I suspect, be a stronger argument in faveur of draining and 
subsoil-ploughing, and other novel operations of agriculture, than any other 
which can be urged; and will, in all probability, astonish, even to ineredu- 
lity, 19 yout of 20 of our readers ; not to say 99 out of a 100.—J. R. 

—=———. 
PROGRESS OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
Continued. 

Meanwhile, other important advances are making. Green crops yield 
much manure, but they also require much. It is discovered by some that 
the higher the farming—the more liberal the sapply of manure—the greater 
the profit. Hence the manure of the towns comes to be eagerly sought for, 
and the produce of the neighbonring lands is largely increased. But the 
farmer who lives remote from towns cannot avail himself of these supplies. 
For him, therefore, lighter, drier, and more concentrated manures are in re- 

mest. And thus arises a new and enlivening demand,—shat for bones, rape- 

ust, and other portable manuurea——or hand tillages, as the Yorkshire farmers 
call them—experience having previously shown thatsuch substances were 
really > nw of augmenting the produce of the soil. 

Thus the country farmer and the town farmer are again placed nearly up- 
ona level. Itis in the power of both to farm high, and—if they have en- 
terprise enough—yearly to bring new land into tillage by the aid of manures 
respectively within their reach. But a further great benefit follows the in- 
troduction of these easily transported and highly fertilizing substances. 
Moors and wolds, and commons, and the hilly parts of farms, to which, on 
account of the expense, it had hitherto been impossible to cart up and apply 
heavy farm-yard manure, even could it be got, were now in effect lowered 
in elevation by the diminished bulk and weight of the manure to be carried 
to them. One cart of bone~lust was found to raise more turnips than twen- 
ty of farm-yard dung ; and the corn crops which followed gave equal re- 
turns. Thus the green corn now waves on the hill-tops of Wooler and the 
highlands of Lincolnshire ; and the Yorkshire woids have been added to the 
permanent tillage lands of the kingdom. 

But each succeeding step becomes more difficult and costly than that which 
went before—as in astronomy and chemistry, it requires longer preparation 
and higher talent to achieve distinction now, than when Newton on Lavoi- 
sier laid the first secure foundation for either science. It is upon the lighter 
lands—the sandy, the loamy, the peaty soils—that the main expenditure of 
skill has hitherto taken place. The heaviest clay lands have still lain grass, 
aud those of a less stubborn character have still rested their accustomed time 
in naked fallow. From the time of the Romans to our own day, the same ro- 
tation of wheat, beans, fallow, has prevailed on some of the best and most ca- 
pable clay soils inthe island. Here and there, it is true, a rare instance is re- 
corded in the agricultural history of our midland and southern counties, of a 
thorough drainage being} successfully attempted. The idea of thoroughly 
draining such lands, with the view at once of increasing their produce, of ren- 
dering the harvests more sure, and of making the soil more vos | to work— 
this idea does not appear to be new. In Norfolk, and Essex, and Surrey, and 
in many other counties, the system may have been long known: but it is 
not upon record that any great national benefit was in any of these counties 
derived from the practice. Wecan imagine many reasons why the know- 
ledge of this mode of improvement should linger on isolated spots; and, 
though understood by men of clearer heads and stronger minds, should dif- 
fuse itself slowly among the the mass of country squires and farmers.  For- 
merly, as now, lLowever, the expense may have been the main obstacle to 
the extension of the practice : and this obstacle would be the more formida- 
ble then, because less cosdy means ofimprovement were as yet far from be- 

ing exhausted. 

Without conceding that it is either a Scottish improvement—one of ex- 
clusively northern origin, or even as yet a characteristic of Scottish agri- 
culture, since there are very many districts in Scotland into which the 
skilful drainer has yet scarcely found his way—we must, nevertheless, al- 
low that in Scotland the thorough, or, as some or ss call it, the fur- 
row draining of clay lands was first made a national question; and that 
to Mr. Smith of Deanstown, the agriculture of Great Britain and Ireland 
is mainly indebted for demonstrating its advantage, and for recommending 
it to the attention ofthe community at large. To the energy and persever- 
ance, no less than to the intelligence and practical skill of Mr. Smith we 
owe the present widely diffused conviction, in regard to the utility and im- 
— of this branch ofagricultural improvement. Itis now denied in- 

eed, that the first great stride which England has to make in the culture 
of her arable lands, is in the adaptation of her clay soils to the alternate hus- 
bandry, which an efficient system of drainage will enable her to effect. In- 
to the colonies, too, the drain and the subsoil plough have made their way : 
and Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Demarara, are equally alive to the benefits 
which the use of them may confer on the staple productions of their more or 
less fertile soils. ; 

In saying that England has this great stride to take, we by no means wish 
to insinuate that Scotland has already done her duty to the clay and other 
wet soils she possesses. W hole tracts of country, apart froin the high- 
roads, are still unacquainted with thorough draining; many of the older 
drains are put in too shallow, and without a sole to rest upon; and so little 
is still known, even in the zealous and intelligent agricultural districts of 
Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, of the true principles aud purposes of thorongh 
draining, that leading improvers are even now allowing themselves to be 
guided by men who can see no advantage in sinking their drains beyond 
twenty inches in depth. ‘ 

Next in order to the drain succeeds the subsoil plough. The water being 
drawn off the land, it will bear to be deeper dug, or stirred or trenched.— 
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The crops which formerly were condemned to draw their sustenance from 
six or nine inches of soil, can now descend eighteen or twenty inches. A 
double store of food is thus unlocked ; and he who opens up, and, by drain- 
ing, renders wholesome the surface of his fields to a double depth, does, in 
reality, add in effect to the available extent of his possessions. . He makes 
them capable of yielding him larger returns, and for a longer period of years, 
without the risk of exhanstion. 

The Draining era is also that of improved Agricultural Implements. The 
stiffuess of the clay soils demands strong ploughs. The unavoidable heavi- 
ness of the draught prescribes lightness as an important requisite, 
while ease of management is a high recommendation where the plough- 
man is less skilful or intelligent. Thus the ingenuity of the mechanic is 
called forth, and instruments of various forms are constructed; with the 
view of fulfilling these several conditions in the way which is best adapted 
to the soil, and to the other local circumstances of the districts in which they 
are to be used. Thus open soils are found to be benefited by pressers ; the 
stiff clays by clod-crushers; and by grubbers or extirpators to tear out the 
weeds. The high farmer indulges also in the luxury of drill-machines, of 
turnip-slicers, of straw-cutters, of thrashing-mills, anc of steaming apparatus ; 
so that mechanical science, at this stage of its advancement, becomes as 
much the handmaid of agriculture as of any of the other arts of life. 

But further wants are meanwhile beginning to be felt. ‘The higher the 
farming, as we have said, the greater the « nantity of manure which is re- 
quired ; and the more the high-farmed land in a country increases, the great- 
er, in an equal ratio, will the demand for extraneous manures become. It 
is found that land, to be well farmed, must receive now and then some ma- 
nure, in addition to that which it produces. The demand, especially for 
— manures, increases—the supply not being exhaustless, does not 

ve pace with it—and thns they increase in price to the highest sum which 
the farmers who live nearest the seaports can afford to pay. Science is now 
consulted : her aid is craved to point out new sources of old manures—to 
manufacture new ones—to tell how the old are to be husbanded—what 
new economy can be introduced intothe manuring of the soil—to unfold, 
in short, the principles on which a rational, economical, and profitable til- 
lage of the soil ought to be founded. This is the last great step which an 
advancing and hard-pressed agricultural community takes,—slowly and al- 
most unwillingly takes. Long accustomed to empirical rules, and guided by 
old methods, the husbandman is slow to admit that science can throw light 
upon his path ;—that what he is pleased to stigmatize as theory can aid the 
long experience on which his practice rests. But once persuade him that 
the same scientific researches which have pointed their forward way to_the 
other arts of life, are fitted to lead him on too—so persuade hiin, as to induce 
him to ask for the aid of scieace—and a new era has commenced in the til- 
lage of the land. Such a new era is now, we hope, commencing among the 
agriculturists of Great Britain and Ireland. 
We could have wished, in answer to our own question—What is now 
doing to hasten forward that increased productiveness of which the soil is 
capable ?—to have dwelt tor a time on the progress now so extensively 
making with the drain and the subsoil plough, and on the great results we 
are entitled to expect fiom a still wider and more skilful adoption of these 
fundamental instruments of improvement. But these points of enquiry are 
already, in some measure, understood. We shall turn, therefore, to the 
newer and higher branch of the subject—that on which imperfect informa- 
tion still widely prevails ; in regard to which even fears and misgivings ex- 
ist in the minds of some—the influence, namely, which science is fitted to ex- 
ercise on the future improvement of the soil. 
The questions—W hat has science hitherto done? What can it be expect- 
ed yet to perform for the benefit of agriculture ?—are at the present time of 
the greater moment; because the general mind is awakened, in an unpre- 
cedented degree, to the necessity of doing something to elevate the art of 
culture to a level with the other useful arts; and because the three great 
bodies who at once represent and guide the agriculture of the three king- 
doms, are zealously striving which can do most, in their respective spheres, 
towards the attainment of this great object. 

The Irish, the English, and the Scottish ‘ National Agricultural Societies,’ 
are, as the circumstances of each country direct, following differeut main 
lines ofimprovemeut. Besides the bettering of the breeds of stock—which 
all encourage, perhaps, in too great a proportionate degree—the Irish So- 
ciety is planting auxiliaries in the provinces—fixing centres, as it were, from 
which her future operations in each county may begin—is drawing attention 
to the drainage and improvement of hogs, and is diffusing among the peasant 
farmers of Ireland the elements of a better husbandry. The force of the 
English Society has hitherto been more especially expended, and certainly 
with great success, upon the mechanics of the art—on the improvement of 
the implements by which the stubborn clays of the country may be hereafter 
thoroughly subdued—and in collecting information as to what has already 
been done in different parts of England, with the view of discovering what 
she may herself most usefully endeavour to accomplish. This is consistent 
with English prudence, and full of fature promise. The Highland Society, 
again, if not the parent, long at least the predecessor of both, having all her 
machinery perfect, and possessing full leisure to consider what both agri- 
culture and the times require, if she does not quite lead, has not as yet lagged 
far behind the advance of knowledge. With limited means, she has for 
many years shown an increasing desire to enlist the aid of science in the 
cause of agriculture. ‘This desire, as her published premiums show, is now 
stronger than ever; and ere another year passes, will, we are sure, be still 
more decidedly manifested. It becomesa kind of national duty with us, 
therefore, briefly to point out the relations which the sciences, especially 
those of Chemistry and Geology, bear to the art of culture. 

The progress of agricultural improvement, as we have seen, brings with 
it an increased demand for manures of easy transport. The supply gradually 
falls short of the demand, and their market value rises until they reach a 
kind of famine price ; at which the corn they can be made to raise barely 
repays the cost of applying them. This high price, which at first appears 
to be an unmitigated evil, leads, however, to good in many ways. Perhaps 
the simplest and most intelligible way of treating our present subject will 
be, to follow in their order the successive effects or improvements to which 
this high price naturally gives rise. 

In the first place, it causes all Anown manures to be eagerly sought for and 
collected, The home dealer is stimulated to search for them in every quar- 
ter, and each bone-mill employs its staff of humble collectors to perambulate 
the towns and villages. Foreign and larger dealers spring up in the sea- 
ports. Our east coast puts the whole seaboard of Europe under requisition 
—whole fleets of merchantmen from the west, skirt the Irish shores, or, 
crossing the Atlantic, bring their cargoes of bones from the United States ; 
and evento Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, suggest a new article of ex- 

vort, in addition to the hides and tallow of their numberless cattle. Such 
is perhaps the earliest national advantage which springs from high prices 
and increased demand. 

It is interesting enough to mark how agriculture and commerce thus mu- 
tually aid each other—how the wants of one country impart a new value 
even to the refuse substances of another, and afford a new employment to 
its idle population. But it is more interesting still to observe how such a 
traffic, commenced with a view to the benefit of our own farming interest, 
reacts upon the minds of the agricultural population in those distant coun- 
tries—awakening them to new desires, and leading them to increased skill 
in the art by which they live. Bones, for example, they come to think, may 
be soldat bean, if it is worth the while of English merchants to bring them 
from so great a distance. How are they to be used, they ask, where aud 
wheu applied, to what crops, on what soils, and after what preparation 7— 
Such questions call forth by degrees a vast amount of practical information, 
the diffusion of which has in Sweden already given rise to the complaint, 
that bones are not to be obtained by the home farmer, because of the high 
price offered by the exporters to England ; and in the United States of Ame- 
rica, to the reflection, that they are surely worth more for home consump- 
tion than the seven or eight dollarsa ton which the English agents pay for 
them. How striking to see the awakening intelligence of a few thousand 
agriculturists in our own island, thus rousing a spirit of inquiry, and actually 
pushing forward the art of culture in the most remote parts of the world ! 


__ Fie Avio 





Gypsum a FIxer or Ammonta.—Gypsum is frequently also applied in a 
state of powder, as a top-lressing to sand, and is said not only to afford 
food to such plants as require sulphuric acid and lime, but that it also 
operates as a means of fixing and retaining the ammonia, with which the 
rain is impregnated, which would otherwise evaporate before the plant 
could seize upon it. In our concern, where we have a great number of 
horses, we use gypsum in our stables, strewing it on the floor, which arrests 
the ammonia as it is formed, and thereby not ouly helps to preserve a very 
valuable fertiliser, but also renders the stables much more wholesome for the 
horses. I have also, as an experiment, hung up in the stables a plate con- 
taining diluted sulphuric acid, and have observed small crystals of sulphate 
of aminonia wien. at the edges of the plate, from the acid combining with 
the ammonia floating in the air in a gaseous siate. ° If, in the hot stables that 





are sometimes met with at inns, where the air is so charged with ammoniacal 
vapours that when you enter your eyes are affected, a little fypsum were 
strewed on the floor every day, or trays containing sulphuric or muriatic 
acid were suspended, all that offensive smell would be done away, and the 
stable be much more healthy for its inhabitants.—On the Use of Gupsum, 
§c., by H. Briggs, Wakefield. — 


Liquip Maxvure.—I have tried, and seen tried, several articles under the 









above name, with varied success, and I have seen such fearful havoc to 
arise from their use that I have now given them up altogether, and have 
substituted a manure which is within everybody’s reach, and which has be- 
nefited every plant to which I have applied it. My manure is soot, dissol- 
ved or rather mixed with rain-water, in the proportion of one tablespoonful 
of soot to a quart of water for plants in pots, but for Asparagus, Peas, ke, 
I use 6 quarts of soot toa basinal of water. It must never be applied to 
plants ina state of rest. It succeeds admirably with bulbs. By its means, 
and without artificial heat of any kind, I have now (Dec. 4th) a Van Thol 
Tulip in flower on my table, and I hope to have Hyacinths in bloom by 


= 


Christmas day or shortly after.—X. X. 





Dry-ror tx Timper.—I have had a great deal to do with this, and T have 
tried many remedies, but have found none to answer except the following, 
which I tried about four years ago. I took 3 Ibs. of corrosive sublimate, 
and put it into a large glazed earthen pot ; to this | pat about 4 gallons of 
water, and when it was well dissolved I took a large painter’s brush, and 
washed the timber and walls with water, and no symptoms of rot have 
made their appearance since.—Scrutator. 





Propuctive Variety or Appre.—The Rymer apple, Caldwell, or Cord- 
wall, as it appears to be called near Nottingham, proves a most productive 
and valuable sort, The following note accompanied a specimen of the fruit : 
The tree will cover 100 yards ; and 240 pecks have been gathered from one 
tree and sold for 141. 15s. 3 1-2d.—S. R. P. Shilton, Nottingham, 


Scorcu Cuemicat Association.—Our letters inform us that this Asso- 
ciation is prospering, as it ought to be. Professor Joluston has been invited 
to lecture in several parts of the country, and the knowledge and taste for 
Agricultural Chemistry are evidently spreading among the shar p-witted 
Scotch farmers. 





In an article on the ‘ Mountainous Region of the United States extending 
from Maryland to Georgia,’ contained in the Albion of the 18th ultimo, the 
name of the author, by a misprint, was made E. Mitchen, instead of E. 
Mitchell, which is correct. 





{TCHELI’S OLYMPIC THEATRE, Broadway.—Dress Circle 50 Cents; Pit 
121-2 cents; Upper Boxes 25 cents; Private Boxes $5. Doors open at 6 1-2 o’clock— 
curtain rises at 7 o'clock. 
ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
26 Corshill. Lmpowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 7 
Genera! Agent for the United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STARR, Office No. 62 Wall-street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society [Medical Examiners], i 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, 110 Bleecker-street, ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M. D., 101 
Franklin-street. 


Bankers, 

The MERCHANT'S BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Solicitor, 

WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esgq., 20 Wall-street. . 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lewer than 
the scale adopted by many London offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount 
of premium paid—atter the lapse of a year. (te 4 

ersons insured in the United States on the scale of * participation,” enjoy the important 
advantage of sharing in the whole business of the Society, which in Great Britain is very 
extensive. : <7 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the tacilities afforded by 
their Loan Department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. _ ; 

Pamphlets containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s rates, together with 
blank forms, and the fullest information, may be obtained upon application to the General 
Agent. \ 

‘A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by the 


Society. , _ 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New York. 
62 Wall-street, January 11th, 1845. _abnov30_ 

LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, LONDON & NEW YORK— 

Instituted in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS. 

MATTHEW HARRISON, Esq., Chairman, 

JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, isq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq., James Whatman Bosan quet, Esq., 
Frederick Burmester, Esq., John Coningham, Esq., 
Fred’k Dawes Danvers, 4 Daniel Richard Warrington, Esq.. 


Samuel H. Teush Herker, Esq., Ambrose ener ag Esq 
Charles Russell, Esq., M.P., Kennard Smith, Esq. 
BANKERS, 


The Bank of England. 
The Bank of Commerce, New York. 
Capital (paid-up) One Million Sterling, or 55,000,000, and the 
Stockholders responsible. 

SOLICITORS, 
London—Messrs. Teesdale, Symes, Weston, and Teesdale. 
New York—Charles Edwards, Esquire. 

HYSICIANS, 
London—Richard Bright, Esq., M.D. 
New York—J. W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. ! Bond-street. 

SURGEONS, 
London—William Lobb, Esq. 
New York—J. C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 545 Broadway. 

SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 
Edwin Charlton, Esq John Le Cappelain, Fsq. 

Bouus of Eighty per cent, or 4-5ths of the profits, returned to the Policy-holder every 
three years, at compound interest, without any reduction or reservation whatever, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual pre- 
miums, at the option of the Policy holders. 

The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards. 

The subscribers having been appointed Agents for the above Company, are ready to 
receive proposals tor Life Insurance, and to grant Annuities, ancl beg leave to invite ex- 
aivination of the great advantages offered by the ALBION Offiee, consisting of perfect secu- 
rity, arising from a large paid-up Capital, totally independent of the Premium Fund, and 
of the large triennial distribution of Profits among the Life Policy holders] 

All persons, therefore, desirous of securing a provision for their families beyond con- 
tingency, will find it their interest to do business with this office. 

JOSEPH FOWLER, ae 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, } Agents. 
No 57 Wall-street. New York, December 2ist, 1844. 


EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 

effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of lite, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR, 








Age. | 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 338 1 48 50 1 U6 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 03 
17 0 86 2 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 Sl 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 $2 
20 0 91 S2 133 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 38 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 14 
25 097 35 1% 47 198 59 8 67 
24 099 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 1 00 37 145 49 1 95 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which ins 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upen any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


ci yre t. 
special agreemen TRUSTEES. 


Stephen Warren, 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, 


Stephen Allen, 

Joseph Kernochan, 

John R, Townsend, 

Henry Brevoort, 

John Johnston, 

Augustus James, 

George Griffin, 

Jonathan Goodhue, 

James Hooker, 

John D. Van Buren. 
CHARLEs C. PaLMeRr, Secretary. 

abfebltf . _ to th 


AKE NOTICE.---Grandjean, No. 1 Barclay-St., Was the first person 
to introduce the RasPaIL CIGARETTE to the public, made after the genuine recipe 
sent to him from Paris. The Raspat, Crcarerre, with Pearl Camphor, by Grandjean: 
The Camphor Cigarettes are quill tubes, so arranged that the air passing through them 
becomes impregnated, at the ordinary temperature, with camphorated vapour, and, so 
perfumed, reaches the lungs, holding the tube in the mouth by the smaller end, exactly as 
acommon cigar. The only difference is, that our Cigarettes are used without lighting, 
that is, they are inhaled, and not smoked. The Cigarette can only be used once. The 
only genuine Cigarette is to be obtained at Grandjean’s affice, No. 1 Barclay street, New 
York, where all orders will be promety executed. ‘ 

To smokers, and those who have ye ag bredah—there is nothing so effectual 
as the Cigarette to remove the odour of tobacco. abfebl St 


3} iVE ELKS (or Sale.—The subscriber has a fine pair of Elks (male and female) for 
sale. Any person wishing to send superb specimens ot those noble animals to Europe, 
can obtain further information by applying personally or post-paid to the undersigned, 77 
W illiam-street. J. J. AUDUBON, 
New York, Janury 24, 1845. ; _ab3t 
STE: STWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ss ‘Ship Co.'s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; and their new Iron 
steam ship GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail daring the year 1845, 
as follows : 


William Bard, 
John Greig, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo S. Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 
William B. Astor, 
David 8. Kennedy, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, William L. Marcy, 
STEPHEN ALLEN, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company. 

















From New York. 


From Liverpool. ‘ 
) Great Western....Thursday..... 2th April 


Great Western,....- Saturday 29th March 













oehOscvees l7th May MO. es ecesesesceees do...+.@++. 12thJune 

HO. .osscvceccosesces OD . cvecvel 5th July dO... 66s peeeesess do....g.... Slst July 
Great Britain.........++ °  RORRT He 2d Aug. Great Brita n.....Saturday -- 30th Aug. 
Great Western ..+.+-5+- do......23d Aug. Great Western.... Thursday/..... 18th Sept 
Great Britain... ...d0..++..27th Sept. | Great Britain,....Saturday.. - 25th Oct. 
Great Western.. 6 BOcccoes Iith Oct. Great Western.... Thursday +» 6th Nov 
Great Britain......-.- .do,.....22d Nov’r. Great Britain..... Saturday....... - 20th Dee 


Passage money per Great Western, from New York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew- 

ard’s fee. 

“ For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New York, 27th January, 1845. abfebluf 


7OR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steamship Cambria, 
I C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander, will leave Boston for the above ports on Satar- 
day, Ist February ; and the Hibernia, A. Ryrie, Esq., on the Ist March next. 

Passage to Liverpool, #120 ;—To Halifax, $20,—Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
No. 3 Wall-street. New York. abfebitf 


TOTICE OF REMOVAL.—. J. SYLVESTER has removed the business of his 
N Office No. 150 Broadway to that now occupied by him, No. 2 Wall-strcet, where he 
continues to transact Stock Exchange and Bullion business ; supplies Bills on Europe for 
any amount required ; makes collections on all parts of the United States and Canadas. 





New York, January Sth, 1844, aboct-f 
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LITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








MAP OF THE OREGON TERRITORY. 
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THE CLAIMS OF THE OREGON TERRITORY CONSIDERED. 


PREFACE. 
About three years ago, a Memoir on the subject of the Oregon Territory, 
drawn up by Mr. Greenhow, Translator and Librarian to the department 


of State, was printed and published by order of the Senate of the United 
States. 


In this rather elal porate work, Mr. Greenhow has, with laudable industry | k 
and no deficiency of zeal, collected information respecting the North-west | Cation. 


By ADAM THOM ESQ., RECORDER OF RUPERT’S LAND. 


while it bewilders the mainland with its countless stars of inferior magni- 
tude ; and, to mark its political distribution as summarily as possible, its 
outer coast falls to Russian America and to the disputed territory in the pro- 
portion of one to two, 

Towards the interior, the disputed territory may be differently distribut- 
ed, according as its rivers or mountains are taken as the fixed lines of demar- 
By two ranges of lofty heights that run nearly parallel with the 


coast of America, from various sources and of various degrees of value—his | longitudinal boundaries, it is distributed into three regious, diminishing as 

object being, as he himself states, to show the origin, nature, and extent of | to agricultural value not less decidedly than as to its commercial impor- 
° ° ’ | ag . . * . y . 

the several claims to the disputed territory, in order to afford the means of | tance in the order of lower, middle and upper; and with reference to its 


correctly estimating the justice of each. 

Some ofthe most important statements in this publication are erroneous ; 
others admit of dispute; but, for argument’s sake, they are assumed as cor- 
rect by the writer of the following disqnisition, who proposes to show, from 
materials furnished by the Americans themselves, that the claim of Great 
Britain to the Oregon territory is superior to theirs. 

It is important that this basis of the argument should be borne in mind, 
because if the writer has succeeded in making out his case, it will be the 
stronger from being founded on the admissions of an adversary. 
other hand, he shall be considered as having failed, the , 
tain will have sustained no damage in his hands. 
to discussion, and future inquirers may, by 
proceeding on a more correct statement of 


streams, it may be considered to be distributed into three sections of une- 

| qual size, the Columbia Valleys occupying to a fraction the whole of the 

| upper region, the greater part of the middle, and a very small portion of the 

lower; the Southern valleys, that empty their waters at once into the open 

ocean, and the Northern valleys, that are screened by the great Archipela- 
go, with he great Archipelago itself. 

To the disputed territory there are, or at least have been, three civilized 

| claimants, Spain, England, and America; and the writer proposes to test 


if, on the | their respective pretensions on all the possible grounds of discovery, settle- 
rights of Great Bri- | ment, contiguity, and convention, drawing his materials from Greenhow’s 
The question is still open | elaborate exposition of the claim of the United States,* and assuming, for 
yursuing a different course, and | the sake of argument, the facts to be as stated in that publication, but by no 


' ‘nt of tacts, place the British claim on | means admitting that the claims of the respective parties are therein fairly 
much higher ground than the very limited : 


himself permits. 
THE CLAIMS TO THE OREGON TERRITORY. 

That vast tract of Western America, which is conventionally held in com- 

mon by Great Britain and the United States, is thus bounded. Besides the 

natural limits of the Pacific Ocean, the Rocky Mountains, and the 


Sea, it is separated from Mexico by the parallel of 42°, and from Russian 


America by a line, which begins at the lower extremity of Prince of Wales’ | 


Island, on the parallel of 54 2-3°, ascends the Portland Caannel to the pa- 
rallel of 56°, runs in the general direction of the coast, at a distance never 
exceeding ten leagues, as far as the meridian of 141°, and then follows the 
said meridian to the polar ices. But the actually disputed territory is far 
less extensive towards the North, for though the British have urged argu- 
ments which, if good at all, are good as far as the southern boundary, yet 
the Americaus have never claimed, as against England, beyond the parallel 
of 51°, or, even as against Russia, beyond the parallel of 54 2-39. 
therefore, in its widest sense, the disputed territory lies between the Paci- 
fic ocean, the Rocky Mountains, and the respective parallels of 42 
54 2-3°, being about four times as large as the British Isles. 

In the following brief sketch, the North-west coast is understood to com- 


prise all that is to the north of the Mexican Republic, as Russian America | 


may sometimes serve the purposes of argument and illustration 


fn Pussian America, the prominent names are those of Port Bucareli. in | 


about 55° of Mount Edgecumbe, near Sitka. in about 57 


a os ; of Mount St. 
Elias, in about 60 


insula of Aliaska, all three lying in succession to the westward: and in the 
disputed territory the prominent names are those of the Columbia, in about 
16~ ; of Bullfinch’s Harbour, in about 17-; of the Strait of Fuca. in about 
18 1-3; of Nootk t Sound, in about 19 1 

Partly in the disputed territory, and partly in Russian America, lies the 
North-west Archipelago, stretching, on the outer coast, from C 
in about 13 1-3° to Cape Spencer, in about 58 1-3°: but on the inner coast, 
extending trom the bottom of Puget Sound, in about 47 
Lynn ¢ hannel, in about 59°, and at least tripling those twelve d 
the river-like indentation of its continental shove, 
its principal islands, namely, those o 
Charlotte, Prince of Wales, and Kin 
the last of the fo ir, however, 


ape I latterv, 


. to the bottom of 
egrees by 
It presents to the ocean 
t Vanconver, near Cape Flattery, Q een 


Taken, | 


plan which he has proposed to | set forth. 


DISCOVERY. 
Discovery exclusively confers, not an actual right of property, but a con- 
. . - ° ‘ bad 
tingent right of possession. 
The exclusive right, however, of this contingent right, may be barred by 


Arctic | delay or by waiver, though neither bar cau be pleaded in negotiation by a 


competitor, who has not himself acquired some claim or other. 
| Butthere may be with respect to one and the same country, a conflict of 
| discoveries, each prior to the rest as to some section or other. 
| discoverer is generally satisfied with such a glance of salient points, as in 
| most cases leaves very much to be discovered by his followers in the same 
| path,—the_ northwest coast itself furnishing the most appropriate variety of 
| examples as to the relative merits of successive visitors. The southern half 
of the disputed territory must have revealed nearly all its truths to the first 
| navigator that passed along its shores, for it exposes the unbroken face of the 
| solid continent to the uninterrupted surf of the open ocean, having only one 
| island, and that hardly worthy of the name, and only two inlets, and those 


and | inaccessible at all times to large ships, and accessible to small vessels mere- | 


ly in such weather as renders refuge unnecessary. The northern half of | 
the disputed territory, and the lower portion of Russian America, after hav- | 

ing long been taken by the navigators of various nations as a part of the 
| continent, were gradually discovered to be the insular breastwork of a | 
| matchless labyrinth of sheltered deeps ; and the upper part of Russian 


en e, new & ; t America, whose far-jutting headlands were naturally enough viewed by | 
; of Prince Williain’s Sound, Cook’s Inlet, and the Pen- | those. 


who first came upon them from the West, a8 a continuation et the | 
Aleutian Isles, was subsequently moulded into a continent by, the zeal and 
perseverance of Cook In the last two cases, an exclusive claim, on the | 


| ground of the original discovery to that which the original discoverer had | 


| sive claim which Spain set up to the whol of the 


1g Geurge the Third, near Cape Spencer,-- | brarian to th 
being now known to be divided into two,— | New York and London. 


not seen, and had not even imagined, would be fully as absurd as the exclu- | 
western coast, on the 
macnificent in themselves.—ot having first discovered 


America, the Pacific, the Strait of Magellan, and the passage from the Phi- 


Mem mur, Historical and Political, of the Northwest Coast of North 
\merica, and the adjacent Territories ; illustrated by a Map and a Geograph- 
ical View of those Countries. By Rosert Greexuow, Translator and ri | 
Department of State. Pp. 228, Svo. Wiley and Putnam, 


gre mnds,—truls 











| 
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nor a very powerful claim. 
208th paragraph of his first book. 


Date. Extent. 
1543 Ferrela to 43°. ; Ss. 
1579 Drake from 48° or 43° to 384, coasting but notexploring. The E. 


The earliest | 





1774 Perez to 58 


lippines to Mexico,—of having first discovered, in short, nearly all the con- 
tiguous land, and almost every avenue of approach by water. 


under all these circumstances, discovery involves neither avery definite 
It has been well described by Vattel, in the 


‘ The law of nations will, therefore, not acknowledge the property and 


sovereignty of a nation overany uninhabited countries, pow ose of which 
it has really taken actual possession, in which it has formed settlements, or 
of which it makes actual use. 
desert countries in which those of other nations had, in their transient visits, 
erected some monument to show their having taken possession of them, 
they have paid as little regard to that empty mepieer ey & as to the regula- 
tion of the popes, who divided a great part of the world 

of Castile and Portugal.’ 


In effect, when navigators have met with 


vetween the crowns 


With these preliminary observations asa guide, the writer submits the 


facts in chronological order. 


DISCOVERIES. 


Nation. 


evidence is rather in favour of the forty-eighth degree as the point 
of commencement. The famous voyage published in 1589, by one 
of Drake’s companions, speaks indeed of the extreme limit as 
‘ being in 43° of the pole arctic ;’ but the writer, more varticular- 
ly as his immediate object was to show the intensity of the cold, 
most probably meant to express the polar distance,—the substitu- 
tion of within for ‘in’ being all that would be wanted to render the 
expression perfectly perspicuous. But the context supports, as 
well as suggests this supposition by contrasting ‘in 43° or THE 
pote arctic’ with ‘widhin 38° TOWARDS THE LINE.’ Again, 
Fletcher’s Journal, published in 1652, as the main text of ‘The 
World Encompassed,’ distinctly gives 48°, without referring to 
any discrepancy between itself and the ‘ Famous Voyage.’ 


1592 Fuca, entering a strait between 47° and 48°, and passing many S. 


islands, reached the Atlantic. 

The discovery of the north-west Archipelago induces one to 
suppose that this romance may have been founded on fact. In 
other words, Fuca may have entered a strait of nearly the specified 
latitude, aud passed many islands, and reached the Pacific. The 
general correctness, however, of the old pilot courses, while it adds 
probability to this view of the case, is quite irreconcilable with his 
own belief of the fabulous side of the story, particularly as, instead 
of going across to Spain, he returned the way he had gone. 


1603 Aguilar to 48°,—discovering near his highest limit a promontory 8. 


and ariver. Considering how little further Aguilar advanced than 
Ferrela had advanced in 1543, his details, though somewhat incon- 
gruous, do not require discussion. 


1640 Fonté, near the parallel of 53°, passed through what he called the § 


Archipelago of San Lazaro into what he called the Rio de los Reyes, 
and so on through lakes and rivers till he reached the Atlantic, and 
there met a slip that had come from Boston, in Massachusetts, by 
a northerly course. But, like Fuea, Fonté retraced his steps. 
Fonté’s romance, as well as Fuca’s, m iy have been founded on 
fact, exhibiting, however, far more of an inventive genius. Perhaps 
neither of them would have been worthy of notice, had not Spain, 
in 1818, gravely urged both of them in support of its territorial 
claims 
, generally coastiag, but never exploring. In 494° § 
he discovered what he called the Port of San Lorenzo, probably 
the same as Nootka Sound ; and he was, in 1789, reported by his 
yilot Martinez, to have entered the Strait of Fuca,—two years, be 
it observed, after Berkeley had actually entered it 
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Extent. Nation. 

Heceta discovered the opening, which was subsequently ascer- S. 
tained to be the mouth of the Great River of the West, and which 
meanwhile was sometimes known as Entrada de Heceta and some- 
times as Rio de San Roque. ; 

1775 Bodeyaand Maurelle to 53, exploring as well as coasting. They S. 
were thus the first discoverers of the south-easterly portion of 
Russian America, and more particularly of Mount Edgecumb and 
Port Bucareh, respectively the best land-mark and the best harbour 
on the coast. 

1777. Cook carefully explored to 48°, discovered, saving the unknown 
claim of Perez, Nootka Sound, passed onward without seeing 
land to Mount Edgecumb, surveyed Russian America from St. 
Elias to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and ascertained that the two 
continents were separated by a strait, through which Beering had 
sailed without knowing it to be such, doing far more to determine 
the direction and extent of the north-west coast than all his prede- 
cessors, Spanish, English and Russian, put together. 

1779 Arteaya, Bodeya, and Maurelle, having previously made the land 
only at Port Bucareli, followed Cook’s footsteps from St. Elias, as 
far as Prince William’s Sound. 

1787 Berkeley discovered the Strait of Fuca. E. 

To evade the East India Company’s and South Sea Company’s 
privileges, Berkeley carried the Austrian Flag. 

1737 Dixon, on strong grounds of suspicion, concluded that the coast, 
which lay to the north of 51°, was separated from the continent, 

and named it after his own ship, Queen Charlotte’s Island 

Meares, carrying Portuguese colours for pu s of evasion, 
penetrated into the Strait of Fuca somewhat farther than Berkeley, 
and, after approaching Heceta’s Rio de San Roque into several 
fathoms of water, was induced to deny the existence of the river 
in —— on account of an apparently continuous barrier of 
breakers. 

Martinez, sailing from San Blas, made directly for Prince Wil- 8. 
liam’s Sound, with the view, rather political then geographical, 

of observing the easterly progress of the Russian posts. 

1789 Gray advanced into the Strait of Fucastill farther than Meares; A. 
and, having just discovered what he called Pintard’s Sound in 51°, 
he was led to conclude that the two inlets met and separated Nootka 
Sound territority from the continent. During the same season Gray 
also verified Dixon’s similar surmise by circumnavigating Queen 
Charlotte's Island. 

1789 Duncan discovered the Princess Royal group between Queen 
Charlotte’s Island and the continent. 
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1790 _ Fidalgo again explored from Mount St. Elias to the Peninsula S. 
of Aliaska. 

1791 Malaspina examined the coasts north of Nootka Sound. 8. 

1791 ‘ Quimper and Elisa explored the southern reach of the Strait 5S. 
of Fuca. 

1691 Gray discovered,and partly explored, the Portland canal, taking A. 


it to be Fonté’s Rio de los Reyes. 

During preceding years, the Canadian traders had pretty accu-  E. 
rately determined the general direction of the inland boundary, 
by exploring the McKenzie and the western feeders of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Kendrick discovered a second outlet from Nootka Sound into A. 
the Pacific. 

1791 — and others surveyed portions of Queen Charlotte’s A. 


1791 


1791 


Islan 
1792 Caamans explored the north-west Archipelago from 52° to S. 
56°. 


1792 Vancouver surveyed the whole coast up to the Strait of Fuca, E. 

April being deterred from entering Heceta’s Riode Sau Roque, partly 
by the breakers that extended across its mouth, and partly by an 
erroneous estimate of the size of the stream or streams within.— 
Vancouver, however, sagaciously pronounced, that at best the river 
or inlet must be ‘a VERY INTRICATE one,’ and not a ‘SAFE: 
NAVIGABLE opening, harbour, or place of security for shipping’ 
of ‘OUR BURTHEN.’ 

1792 le after discovering Bulfinch’s, or Gray’s, or Whidbey’s 

May Har your, entered Heceta’s Rio de San Roque, having in the 
previous year attempted, with as little success as Meares or Van- 
couver, to do so for nine successive days. Gray found ‘the channel 
very narrow,’ and ‘ not navigable any farther up’ than about 
‘ fifteen miles,’ even for the Columbia, of 220 tons. 


> 


1792 Vancouver prosecuted his survey along the Strait of Fuca, fall-  E. 
May ing in with asecure harbour, named by him Port Discovery, and 


exploring as well as discovering the southern inlets of the Strait, to 
the very head of Puget’s Sound. 


1792 June, July, and August.—Vancouver verified Gray’s surmise, E. 
that Nootka Sound territory was au island, giving it the names of 
Quadra and Vancouver. 

1792 Galiano and Valdez first accompanied, and then followed Van-_ S. 
couver, in his researches of June, July, and August. 

1792 Whidbey, one of Vancouver’s officers, surveyed Bulfinch’s, or E. 

Oct. Gray’s, or Whidbey’s Harbour, ascertaining it to be ‘a safe re- 


treat for small vessels.’ 


1792 Broughton, one of Vancouver's officers, surveyed the Columbia E. 
Oct. River, for upwards of ahundred miles from its mouth. Van- 


couver’s own ship was ‘unable to cross the bar ;’ and Broughton’s 
vessel, after almost immediately running aground, was ultimately 
left ‘ about four miles from the mouth,’ because ‘the channel proved 
to be so intricate.’ 

Vancouver surveyed the remainder of the north west Archi- E. 
pelago, above Quadra and Vancouver's Island, with great skill and 
untiring patience. 

Mackenzie crossed the hitherto untrodden Rocky Mountains, 
descended part of the Tacoutche Tesse, a large river, whose mouth 
is in 49°,—about 5° farther south than the most northerly sources 
of the Colunbia,—and then by land reached the Pacific in 52 1-2°, 
—thus exploring, with undaunted courage, the breadth of the coun- 
try at the very same time that Vancouver was surveying its length 
with luminous precision. 7 
1794 Vancouver carefully examined Cook’s Inlet, finding Cook’s E 
River to be a misnomer, and Prince William’s Sound. 

Lewis and Clarke crossed the Rocky Mountains nearly on the A. 
parallel of the mouth of the Columbia, in search of any convenient 
*water-communication across the continent for the purposes of com- 
merce,’ and, embarking on one of the tramontane streams, reached 
the known portion of the Columbia by means of the southern branch 
of that river. 

Thompson, of the North-west Company, descended the northern E. 
branch of the Columbia to the newly-established Fort of Astoria. 
1811-12 Hunt crossed the Rocky Mountains much lower down than A. 

Lewis and Clarke,—thus traversing a larger portion of the valley of 
the southern branch. 
To simplify the sg pen of the toregoing facts, the inland border, the 


ae country, and the maritime boundary will be separately consider- 
ed. 


As to the inland border, its direction 
ascertained by the English, while as 
crossed the Mississippi, and while the 
their own, had approached only the 
waters. 

As to the interior country, if supposed to be divide 
regions as aforesaid, Broughton first crossed the Lower, Mackenzie first 
crossed the Middle, and Lewis and Clark first crossed the Upper,—Spain 
having done nothing, and America havi hat aie 
England. On a liberal estimate, however, Mackenzie had anticipated 
Lewis and Clark, for he was the first to cross the - 
the middle one, though perhaps not below the 
limit, as aforesaid, of the disputed territory. 

_ As to the interior country, if supposed to be 
rivers into [sections as aforesaid, Spain has 
has been the first explorer of the 
the northern valleys, while England and America have divided between 
them the exploring of the Columbian valleys, the northern branch being ; 
match for the southern and Broughton’s portion of the united stream bein : 
at least equal to that of Lewis and Clarke. 2 sie — 

As to the maritime discovery, the priority of vague discovery, the 
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and position were pretty accurately 
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d by mountains into 
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With respect to the value of detached discoveries, Spain must leave the 
field to be contested between Americaand England. Nootka Sound, (for 
Perez’s prior claim, besides being too long concealed from the world, can- 
not be established by proof,) is as superior to the Haven of the Columbia, 
as Port Discovery is to Bulfinch’s Harbour, while the Strait of Fuca, preg- 
nant with the widest system of inland navigation in the world, and its grand 
tributary, the Tacoutche Tesse, are at least equal, for the purposes of inter- 
nal communication, to the waters of which the Haven of the Columbia is 
the only outlet. ; rat 

But if Cook’s discovery of Nootka Sound was possibly wa by Pe- 
rez’s discovery of the Port of San Lorenzo, Gray’s discovery of the Columbia 
was certainly anticipated by Heceta, according to the testimony of Greeu- 
how himself. 

Both in his “Table of Contents” and in his “Index,” where theory seems 
to have been forgotten, Greenhow uses the following expressions ;—“ He- 
ceta discovers the mouth of a river, named by him San Roque, now called 
the Columbia;” “Gray piscovers Bultinch’s Harbour, and ENTERS the 
great river ;” “ Heceta discovers the mouth of the Columbia:” “ Gray pis- 
covers Bulfinch’s Harbour—xnrers the Columbia River.” 

Even in his text, Greenhow chiefly constructs Gray's pedestal out of the 
failures of Meares and Vancouver. Now Vancouver and Meares failed to 
enter the river which Heceta had discovered, because they saw before them 
acontinuons barrier of breakers; and, if they had gone farther, they would 
in all probability not have lived to tell the tale, for, according to Greenhow, 
“circumstances” even now “render the entrance and the departure of ves- 
sels hazardous at ALi TIMES, and almost impossible WHEN THE WINDS 
ARE HIGH.” Gray confessedly succeeded, because, on his first visit, the 
outward current, which was then so high as to ride over the flood-tide, not 
only gave him assurance doubly sure of a river within, but also guided him 
to the sometime practicable gap in the bar. 

Farther, Sbestienr erroneously assumes, that, but for Gray's truly cred- 
itable courage and perseverance, ‘The existence of the great river would 
doubtless have remained unknown tora longer time.’ Now ‘ the existence 
of the great river,’ besides having been an object of universal faith, might 
have been ascertained by interrogating on the subject the first native that 
might have been seen in Puget Sound or even in the Strait of Fuca. Puget 
Sound is not above fifty miles from the Columbia, nor above half that dis- 
tance from its lowest feeder, the Coulitz ; while from the Strait of Fuca, ac- 
cording to Washington Irving, sturgeon-tishers periodically visit the Colum- 
bia. A savage’s knowledge of topography necessarily surpasses that of an 
illiterate member of civilized society. Thus the tribes on the Tacoutche 
Tesse, that lived at least three hundred miles from its mouth, assured Mac- 
kenzie, though he was prevented from believing them by his opinion as to 
its being the great river of the West, that it did not fall into the open ocean ; 
and the tribes of the Rocky Mountains, that seem all to have occupied both 
sides of the height of land, were doubtless the source ofall the vague tidings 
of an Oregon, that pervaded the popular mind : 

Now to bring to an issue the ey te pretensions of the three claimants, 
so far as such pretensions rest on discovery, England is considerably supe- 
rior to Spain, and infinitely superior to America, with respect to the two 
maritime sections, namely, the Southern Valleys and the Northern Valleys ; 
while with respect to the section whose vertex alone touches the ocean, 
namely the Columbia Valleys, America approaches more nearly to an equal- 
ity with England, with but litle opposition on the part of Spain. ‘ 

More fully to discuss the last question, as being the only one that is sus- 

ceptible of doubt, Gray’s discovery, if discovery it was, of the mouth of the 

river, could not carry the American claim up to its sources, as the Americans 

themselves have both positively and negatively admitted, by never having 

demanded the whole of the Columbia Valleys, and by always having made 

a grand point of the travels of Lewis and Clarke; and if one person’s discoy- 

ery was to give merely a local title, then would every other person's dis- 

covery do the same, so that Broughton would separate Gray from Lewis and 

Clarke, while Lewis and Clarke would separate Broughton from Thomp- 

son. To avoid this mutual isolation, the Lower Columbia, on which alone 

the inconvenience would be felt, might on the ground, be it observed, of 
discovery alone, be advantageously and equitabl adopted as a common 

boundary, while, above the fork, the height of land between the two grand 

branches would form the natural limit between the discoveries of Lewis and 

Clarke, on the one side and those of Thompson on the other. 

If Gray’s so-called discovery had been immediately matured into actual 

possession, the Americans might, possibly, have claimed the whole of the 

Columbia valleys as against all other maritime discoverers, though not as 
against any overland explorer, so as to have excluded Broughton’s rivalry, 

but to have admitted Thompson’s. But so far from instantly taking actual 

possession, the Americans failed even to take that constructive possession, 
which alone, as distinguished from the discovery itself, gives to the discoy- 
erer any exclusive right. . } ; , 

Gray confessedly omitted the form of taking possession, while neither the 
general position of his country, nor its yarticular proceedings, could by im- 
lication supply the omission in question. Physically, the Americans had 
benailion a: £ elvan of greater value to cultivate at home, and politically 
they knew no mode of governing distant dependencies ; and during the 
next ten years, Gray’s success, according to Greenhow himself, was unno- 
ticed and unknown, both popularly and officially, in the United States.— 
Nor was the claim improved hy keeping. In 1803, after the purchase of 
Louisiana had brought the republic into contact with the Columbia Valleys, 
the instructions of Lewis and Clarke regarded only ‘ the purposes of com- 
merce,’ and, even in regarding such ‘ purposes,’ looked with impartial eye 
on ‘the Columbia, the Oregon, the Colorado, or any other’ river,—the 
mention of ‘the Colorado,’ which was known to be Spanish, being equiva- 
lent to a disavowal of all territorial ‘ purposes’ whatever; while Lewis and 
Clarke, so far as Greenhow goes, confined themselves within the range of 
their instructions. Subsequently, Mr. Jefferson, as quoted by Washington 
Irving, pe to cherish the same views that had dictated his instructions 
aforesaid, by anticipating from Mr. Astor’s private enterprise, to which he 
promised ‘every facility and protection which the government could pro- 
perly afford,’ a community of ‘free and independent Americans, unconnect- 
ed with us but by the ties of blood and interest, &e. 3 and in 1807, the same 
statesman, through the avowed motive of not giving offence to Spain, ob- 
jected to a treaty, in which Great Britain seemed to impute to the United 
States the desire of appropriating part of the north-west coast. Do not these 
undeniable facts lead to the irresistible inferences, that America did not, 
within reasonable time, assume the benefits of Gray’s discovery, and that, 
if it had assumed them at first, it would have afterwards forfeited them by 
waiver? To bring the question to a practical test, America could not, at 
least for fifteen years after 1792, have found any the least pretext in the law 
of nature or of nations for remonstrating with any State that might have 
actually appropriated to itself the Columbia Valleys in property and do- 
minion ; nor could it, atter the lapse of those fifteen years, set forth for the 
first time, an inchoate title, sich, according to its very terms, must have 
existed, in order to exist at all, from the beginning. a 

In strictness, therefore, America is not entitled on the score of discovery, 
to any portion of the disputed territory, while Eugland, through Drake, and 
Broughton, and Thompson, and its explorers of the Southern Valleys, is 


its discoveries to the main height of land, in default of conflicting discove- 
ries. Greenhow, it is true, smiles at the antiquity of Drake’s claim. In 
spite, however, of the delay, it is still good against those who have no claim 
at all; and certainly it has never been waived, for Drake’s original acquisi- 
tion, besides being recorded on every map under the name of New Albion, 
was embraced by the charters of Carolina, Virginia, &c. 

SETTLEMENT. | ’ 

Settlement is merely such a possession as potentially applies—actual appli- 
cation being impossib e—a country to its natural and proper use ; and hence 
every attempt at settlement is entitled, as against all competitors, to such a 
range of territory as may be necessary for its successful working. 

To take an instance from the convention of 1790 between Spain and Eng- 
land, that treaty declared the unoccupied wilderness of the west coast to 
the north of the Spanish settlements to be open for colonization to both na- 
tions. Now, without violating the spirit of this agreement, England could 
not have planted a colony in the very neighbourhood of Port San Francisco, 
or nearer to Port San Francisco than Port San Francisco was to Monterey. 

The range of territory in question may sometimes be fixed by nature her- 
self. Thus the foundation of New Orleans amounted to a possession of the 
Mississippi Valleys, and the foundation of Quebec to a possession of the St. 
Lawrence Valleys, at least as against maritime intruders ; and the founda- 
tion of Astoria, if all the rights of discovery had centered in America, might 
have amounted to a possession of the Columbia Valleys, excepting against 
inland rivals. 


mares * ; : extent Farther, according to the most obvious dictates of truth and reason, the 
poy —_ discovery, and the value of detached discoveries will be discuss- | settlement, in order to give the nation a claim, must be founded, if not by 
ed in order. : 


With respect to the priority of vague discovery, England probably has 
through Drake, the best of the lower half of the disputed territory, while 
Spain, if not through Fuca and Fonté, at least through Perez and’ Bodeva 
and Maurelle, certainly walks the course for the upper half—those two 
kingdoms having in this sense discovered the whole coast before America 
existed as a uation. 

With respect to the extent of accurate discov ery, Vancouver undeniably 
secured the first place for England, leaving Bodeya and Maurelle, and some 
others, at an immeasuruble distance, to plant Spain, the second on the list, 


the nation, at least under the national authority — Now, though this national 
.| authority may be presumed in favour of any nation that holds the principle 
: | of indelible allegiance, tor it may at any time be enforced with respect to 
subjects that have migrated without placing themselves under such a local 
law as the civilised world recognises, yet it cannot be presumed in favour 
of any nation.—the United States, for instance,—that repudiates the princi- 
ple in question ; and perhaps neither ae of nation can demand to 
be identified with a knot of foreiguers, merely because such foreigners may 
choose to hoist the national flag,—unless, of course, the territory, as such, 
be clearly and undeniably national. 








with the young Republic not very far behind. 


To add one word more, the abandonment ofa settlement amounts to a 


entitled, according to the usages of the civilized world, to carry the effect of 
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forfeiture, not only of the actual possession, which may have been involved 
in settlement, but also of the contingent possession, which may have rested 
on discove It is, in short, the clearest and strongest of all waivers. 
The bearing of those palpable truths on the following undeniable facts 
will hardly require to be stated. 
Towards the close of the last century, the Spaniards formed two settle- 
ments, one in Nootka Sound, and another on the southern side of the Strait 
of Fuca, soon abandoning the former in favour of England, and as soon de- 
serting the latter, without condition or qualification. But, even if maintain- 
ed, those settlements were not entitled to a very wide range of territory for, 
like the Californian colonies, they were merely the dog in the manger, des- 
tined to bark and starve. They were a fraudulent mockery of actual 
session, neither applying, nor promising to apply, the coveted region to any 
purpose whatever. 
In or about 1810, Henry established an American post at the head of the 
Southern branch of the Columbia, almost immediately evacuating it; in 
1811, Mr. Astor’s partners, who were chiefly Scotchmen, planted four sta- 
tions on the Columbia and its feeders, forsaking one and ul of them before 
the close of 1813 on account of the war. If in later years other attempts 
have been made, they either have proved failures in the end or have been 
from the beginning mere accretions to previously existiag settlements of 
the English. ‘To say nothing of Henry’s flying visit, Astoria and its depen- 
dencies, even if not abandoned, would have vested in the republic at best a 
very slender claim. They were neither founded by the nation nor under 
the national authority ; they were commanded chiefly by Scotchmen, and 
manned chiefly by Canadians, so that, if they had been kept up under such 
management till 1821, they would have become the subject of remonstrance 
on the part of England, as enabling British subjects to evade the Hudson's 
Bay Company’s exclusive licence. As the settlements in question neither 
stood on American territory nor were held by American citizens, they could 
not expect, asa matter of right, to be acknowledged as national establish- 
ments; and if the exclusive license aforesaid had been granted, as it might 
have been, ten years sooner, they would most probably have been subjected 
to domiciliary visits for the purpose of recovering those who would have 
been violating their indelible allegiance, while the Americans could not 
have based any complaint in the premises on any principle whatever of 
public law. Neither the capture of Astoria nor its restitution involved any 
adinission of nationality on the part of England, for Astoria was liable to be 
taken, because it showed the American flag, and was to be restored under 
the treaty of peace, because it had been taken. If the capture and the res- 
titution had any effect beyond their own essential range, they concurred in 
proving that very abandonment, which divests the question of nationality 
of all practical importance. Previously to the capture, Astoria had been 
given up for aprice to the North West Company, its ‘buildings’ as well 
as its goods having been appraised and sold ; and subsequently to the res- 
titution, the post was never attempted to be yocstaldiched. 
In 1806 and 1811 respectively, the North-west Company established trad- 
ing posts on the Tacoutche Tesse and Columbia, never receding but always 
advancing down to 1821, Subsequently to the year last-mentioned, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, atter filling out the outline of its predecessors, 
struck the roots of its commerce even to the Great hechindan and the 
Southern Valleys; and accordingly, to quote Greenhow’s own words, ‘ in 
the course of a few years, the whole region north and north-west of the 
United States, from Hudson’s Bay and Canada to the Pacific, particularly 
the portion traversed by the Columbia and its branches, was occupied, in 
a military sense, by British forces, although there was nota single British 
soldier, strictly speaking, within its limits.’ But the country has been‘ oc- 
cupied’ not merely ‘ in a military sense.’ Not only has its every nook been 
vigorously and ey appropriated, according to its natural capa- 
bilities, either in the fur-trade or to the fisheries, but also the few spots 
which are susceptible to cultivation, have been formed into agricultural 
settlements, namely, the shores of Puget Sound, and the banks of the 
Wallamet, the lowest feeder of the Columbia on the left. On Puget Sound 
the Americans have done nothing; and though on the Wallamet they have 
recently become the majority, they camot thereby have affected England’s 
original claim of prior settlements,—even if American citizens carried with 
them, in presumption of law, American nationality. 
On the ground of actual possession, therefore,—the strongest, by the bye, 
of all grounds,—England sees not even the shadow of a rival. 
CONTIGUITY. 
Though, all other things being equal as between claimants, contiguity 
certainly ought to decide as a make-weight, yet, if stretched beyond the 
point, it resolves itself merely into that insane perversion of the doctrine 
of natural boundaries, which sacrifices the rights of the weak to the aggran 
disement of the strong. z 
Under this head, Spain once had the strongest claiin, for, even without 
reckoning California, the ports of San Blas and Acapulco were nearer to the 
north-west coast than any portion of the United States, or any territory of 
Great Britain; but this ical superiority Spain virtually lost in or about 1810, 
namely, at the very commencement of the troubles that in 1821 gave full 
and perfect independence to Mexico. Nor could Spain at any time have 
founded much of an argument on the physical fact of its proximity. The 
richer provinces were sufficiently protected towards the North by wilder- 
nesses wider far than those within which the Suevi by fire entrenched them- 
selves, while the wildernesses themselves had been repeatedly coasted for 
two centuries anda-quarter before they received theirmaritime germs of San 
Diego, Monterey, and San Francisco ; Spain, therefore, neither needed the 
North-west coast for the purpose of defence, nor was likely to use it for the 
purpose of settlement. 

On a superficial view of this head, America may seem to have a stronger 
claim than England. In fact, the argument of contiguity, which is indebt- 
ed for its existence to the buying of Louisiana in 1803, has been, according 
to Greenhow himself, the grand motive for trying to fan into life the still- 
born argument of discovery ; and, from the whole tenor of the proceedings, 
nothing appears to be more certain, than that the north-west coast, if sepa- 
rated from the United States by land or by water, would never have become 
a bone of contention between America and England. But the proximity 
of the republic is rather apparent than real, for between the habitable tracts 
on either side of the Rocky Mountains, there intervenes an almost impassa- 
ble waste of about four hundred miles in breadth. Let Greenhow speak :— 
‘The southern part of this region,’ namely, that part of the upper region 
which enters into the alleged contiguity, ‘isa desert, of em rocky moun- 
tains, deep narrow valleys, called holes by the fur-traders, and wide plains, 
covered with sand or gravel;’ and ‘the country east of the 'Rocky Moun- 
tains, for more than two hundred miles, is almost as dry and barren as that 
immediately on the western side.’ Greenhow, moreover, furnishes the con- 
clusion as well as the premises. ‘The interposition of this wide desert 
tract between the productive regions of the Mississippi and those of the Co- 
lumbia, must retard the settlement of the latter countries, and exercise a 
powerful influence over their political destinies.’ Nor have the results been 
different from what Greenlow leads one to expect. Even as late as 1829, 
the overland route from St. Louis to the sources of the Platte, the most 
southerly of the main branches of the Missouri, occupied, according to 
Greenhow, three months and six days, the interval from 10th April to 16th 
July ; and if there be added the periods required for passing from the in- 
ternal sources of emigration to St. Louis, and for traversing the whole of the 
breadth and the half of the leagth of the disputed territory, contiguity will 
appear to do something less for Massachusetts than Cape Horn is ready to 
do for England. The Americans have themselves practically confessed this, 
for both the founders of Astoria and the latest settlers for the Wallamet pre- 
ferred the length of two oceans to the one contiguous belt of desolation and 
misery. 

If the Americans themselves thus choose the seas as their highway to the 
north-west coast, the English are as decidedly superior on the score of con- 
tiguity, as they have been shown to be on the score of possession ; for, where 
the means of communicatioa are equal, the country that habitually sends 
forth myriads of emigrants, must sooner people a distant shore, than the 
country that habitually receives more recruits on its maritime border than 
it pours into its inland valleys. So clearly 1s this the case, that, even if the 
contiguity of the Americans were not apparent but real, the English would 
still outran them in the race, for New Zealand and most of the Australian 
colonies have at least kept pace with the average growth of an Ainerican 
territory, or, in other words, of such a portion of wilderness as is set apart 
for the purpose of ultimately ranking as an equal member of the Union.— 
But the superiority of Great Britain is still more decisive in a political sense 
than in a physical view. Though for many an age England can undeniably 
keep whatever share it may obtain of the disputed territory, yet America 
never can maintain any closer relation with the north-west coast than that 
which subsists between England and itself, or itself and Texas—the same 
relation, in fact, that was anticipated by Mr. Jefferson in the language al- 
realy quoted, “ unconnected with us but by the ties of blood and interest.” 
It would be almost impossible for the Oregonese to send representatives a 
journey of six or seven mouths to Washington, unless they should adopt the 
plan of despatching separate batches tor alternate years; and, even if the 
journey were shorter in point of time, the mileage, particularly if charged 
by the route of Cape Horn, would render the tramontane visitors a dispro- 
portionate drag on the national exchequer. It would, moreover, be alto- 











gether impossible for the national government to exercise any control, un- 
less by sufferance, on the farther side of a desert impassable to large bodies 
of men, while a naval squadron would itself be in greater danger from the 
want of shelter, than a surf-beaten shore would be from all its threats of in- 
vasion or blockade. 
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But, as between the last-mentioned two claimants, contiguity —_ eo 
not merely the foundation of the general claim of America, —— — 
groundwork of its special demand, that the parallel of 49°, which is the ome 
mon boundary to the eastward of the Rocky Mountains, be held to be so a 
the way to the Pacific Ocean. Now, if there were no other argument on 
either side, nothing could be more reasonable than that the eastern portion 
of the dividing line should be taken asa model for the western. Nor has 
England any reason to shrink from such acriterion. The eastern rtion 
follows, as far as possible, natural boundaries to whatever latitude suc natu- 
ral boundaries may lead ; for, beginning at the mouth of the St. Croix River 
on the parallel of 45°, itascends, according to the literal iterpretation of the 
treaty of 1783, to the varallel of 46° on nearly the same meridian, then 
descends at the head of Lake Erie to the parallel of 42°, and afterwards 
trends away to the northward, till, at the farther end of the Lake of the 
Woods, it almost cuts the parallel of 50°, thence running due south to the 
parallel of 49°, and thence again due west to the ger Mountains. 

In all this immense space the parallel of 49° is the only arbit section 
of any length, though there is but little difficulty in proving that the neces- 
sity of an artificial boundary was as inevitable here as in any of the less re- 
markable instances The framers of the treaty of 1783 are generally sup- 
posed to have believed the Lake of the Woods to be a tributary, not of Lake 
Winepeg, but of Lake Superior,—a mistake less strange, all things consider- 
ed, than that made by Mr. Webster during the negociation of the Ashbur- 
ton Treaty, to the effect, that the Red River of the north flowed out of the 
Lake of the Woods. But whatever the authors of the compact meant or ex- 
pected, the yo age itself certainly carried the international border across 
the only available natural boundary, namely, the height of land between 
Hudson’s Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. When, therefore, the purchase of 
Louisiana brought England and America into contact as far as the moun- 
tains the question was settled by compromise. According to the treaty of 
Utrecht, commissioners were appointed to draw the bounda between 
Hudson’s Bay and the French possessions, which then comprised both Can- 
ada and Louisiana, but the appointment was followed by no result. On 
Maps published subsequently to the date of that treaty, two lines of demar- 
cation are laid down, the one following the parallel of 49°, and the other the 
height of land between the Gulf of Mexico and Hudson’s Bay ; from which 
it may be supposed that each of these lines was discussed by the commis- 
sioners. ‘The former was, most probably, deemed at the time the more ad- 
vantageous to England ; for, even as late as 1733, the sources of the Missis- 
sippi were assumed to lie to the northward of the north-westernmost 
point of the Lake of the Woods. As to the height of land, it could not, as a 
whole, be adopted, inasmuch as the Lake of the Woods lay above it; while 
in favour of the parallel of latitude, which was now known to be more fa- 
yourable to the southern than to the northern claimant, the Americans 
could argue, that, under the treaty of 1783, the whole continuation of the 
line was to run due west from the extremity aforesaid of the Lake of the 
Woods to the river Mississippi, then, as already mentioned, supposed to rise 
farther to the northward. : 

To conclude: since the principle of the dividing line on the one side of 
the mountains is the preference of natural boundaries, the extension of the 
same principle to the other side of the range would give nearly the same re- 
sult as the most liberal view of the argument of discovery. The natural 
boundary wonld be the Lower Columbia up to the fork, and, above the fork, 
the height of land between the two grand branches; and all that would be 
wanting to identify the two results would be the exchange of Bulfinch’s 
Harbour for the Southern Valley. 

To offer one word more. The Americans have themselves indirectly re- 
pudiated even their own extension of the eastern line, by having originally 
claimed the north-west coast up to the parallel of 51°, and having thereby 
sanctioned a deyiation nearly wide enough, when taken in a different direc- 
tion, to bring England down to the mouth of the Columbia,—besides being 
so boldly groundless as to evince a disposition to set everything like justice 
at defiance. 

But even as far as the parallel of 49°, the actual circumstances of the case 
present a curious commentary on the doctrine of contiguity. Lewis and 
Clarke crossed the mountains nearly on the parallel of the mouth of the 
Columbia. Hunt chose rather to attempt a new route farther south than to 
tread in the tried footsteps of his predecessor ; and the later travellers have 
been at last driven as far down as the parallel of 42°, actually passing at one 
point, according to Greenhow’s map, through Mexican territory, and having 
afterwards to climb the lateral range of the Snowy Mountains. 

Not to deprive the Americans of any available ground of claim, two of 
their arguments must be mentioned, which, if they do not altogether spurn 
the trammels of classification, fall rather under the head of contiguity. 

The president of the year 1823 propounded the maxim, ‘that the Ameri- 
can continents, by the free and independent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
colonization by any European power ;’ and in a still more exclusive strain 
of patriotism, Greenhow makes a point of the assertion, that there is ‘ little 
prospect of the diffusion of the pure Anglo-Saxon race through countries pos- 
sessed by the Hudson’s Bay Company.’ 

When transplanted tothe Pacific, the two principles, that have yielded 
so brilliant fruits on the Atlantic to the south, and the north, and the west, 
respectively exclude from the disputed territory all the old world in a heap, 
and all the new, save the United States. England, though Anglo-Saxon, has 
the misfortune to be European; and Mexico, though American, is stupid 
enough to ‘call a hat a sombrero.’ 








CONVENTION. 

four compacts require particular consideration: the treaty of 1799 be- 
tween Spain and England, the treaties of 1814 and 1818 between England 
and America and the treaty of 1819 between America and Spain. 

Of the treaty of 1790 the following are the applicable articles :— 

‘I. The buildings and ,tracts of Yand natal on the northwest coast of 
the content of North America, or on the islands adjacent to that continent, 
of which the subjects of his Britannic Majesty were dispossessed about the 
month of April, 1789, by a Spanish officer, shall be restored to the said 
British subjects.’ 

The second article provides for the restoration or compensation of the 
property taken by the Spaniards. 

‘ill. Inorder to strengthen the bonds of friendship, and to preserve in 
future a perfect harmony and good understanding, between the two con- 
tracting parties, it is agreed that their respective subjects shall not be dis- 
turbed or molested, either in navigating or carrying on their fisheries, in the 
Pacific Ocean or in the South Seas, or on landing on the coast of those seas 
in places not already occupied, for the purpose of carrying on their com- 
merce with the natives of the country, or of making settlements there; the 
whole subject, nevertheless, to the restrictions specified in the three tollow- 
ing articles.’ 

‘V. As well inthe places which are to be restored to the British sub- 
jects, by virtue of the first article, as in all other parts of the north-western 
coasts of North America, or of the islands adjacent, situate to the north of 
these parts of the said coast already occupied by Spain, wherever the sub- 
jects of either of the two powers shall have made settlements since the 
month of April, 1789, or shall hereafter make any, the subjects of the other 
shall have free access, and shall carry on their trade without any disturbance 
or molestation.’ 

The fourth and sixth articles refer to smuggling, &c. 

The third article was clearly intended to set aside the conflicting ques- 
tions as to the discovery and attendant rights, by recognising the rule, that 
settlement on the princple of‘ first come, first served,’ should be decisive 
and conclusive ; and the fifth article merely provided, that any new settle- 
ments of the one power should be open to » A traders of the other. In other 
words, the two articles, taken together, held settlement to confer a perfect 
right of sovereignty, saving only the commercial reservation. 

But this treaty, it has been argued, was ipso faeto annulled in 1796, by 
the war which then broke out between the contracting parties, and was never 
subsequently revived. 

That the fifth article was annulled, is undeniable. With respect, however, 
to the third article, the case was widely different. Though its practical 
provisions were, of course, suspended, yetthe fundamental right, which they 
were meant to enforce, remained undisturbed. Of such right the article in 
question, —Greenhow himself describing it as ‘a declarationoft rights,’—was 
not introductory, but declaratory, being merely the mutual recognition of 
ar important part of the universal law of nature and nations, as laid down 
by Vattel, as proclaimed aloud by every maritime people against the exclu- 
sive pretensions of the Pope’s pensinsular favourites, and as admitted with 
respect to the adjacent portion of the north-west coast, which had been ap- 
propriated, though not in any sense discovered, by Russia, by the three 
claimants themselves expressly, by America and England, and tacitly by 
Spain. But the whole treaty was in its nature declaratory. The first arti- 
cle involves an admission on the part of Spain, that England had a right 
to colonise Nootka Sound ; the third, witha retrospective implication, speaks 
a to both nations of ‘ their fisheries’ and ‘ their commerce with natives of 
the country ; and the sixth, which treats of the unoceupied regions at the 
Southern extremity of the continent, deprives both nations equally of the 
right of forming settlements, but permits them equaily to‘ retain’ all other 
rights whatever. E 
' as = er Be ane by the war, the articles in question were subse- 
sated od ie third article returned with the peace, which would 
meee ie y “ . a is excipiendis, restore all questions of territory, whether 

or potential, into the status ante bellum. The fifth article again came 
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into force under the treaty of 5th July, 1814, by which ‘all the treaties 
of commerce,’ that subsisted ‘between the two nations’ in 1790, were 
‘ratified and confirmed.’ Greenhow, indeed, labours to prove, that the 
arrangement of 1814 referred merely to the trade of Great Britain, as such, 
and Spain, as such, without regard to the colonies of either kingdom ; but 
his arguments, being avowedly based on the exclusive character of the com- 
merce of colonies in general, and of that of Spanish America in particular, are 
clearly inapplicable to a provision, which expressly establishes a free trade 
between cither power, and certain colonial settlements of the other. But 
even if Greenhow’s reasoning were as solid as he deemed it, he would be 
gaining a victory not for Spain, but for England. If the article is in force, 
then Spain has aright to trade at every British port of the disputed territory, 
with al the advantages of one-sided reciprocity ; if it be not in force, then 
Spain has no such right of trading, while, as has already been shown, its 
right of settling under the third article has been reduced within very narrow 
limits by the existing settlements of England. 

The treaty of 1814, between Great Britain and the United States, provided 
‘that all countries, places, and possessions whatsoever, taken by either pariy 
from the other during or after the war, should be restored without delay.’ | 
Now, the remarks that have already been made under the head of Settlement 
with respect to the restitution of Astoria, show that Astoria had rather been 
abandoned than captured. But be this as it may, the treaty of peace re- 
quired to be effected on the principle of status ante bellum; 80 that the 
alleged reservation as to the right of reparite -ay b whether made or omitted 
by England, and whether accepted or rejected by America, was, under any 
and every supposition, merely a work of supererogation. But, even admitting 
that the restitution necessarily implied a recognition of sovereignty, Astoria 
could carry with it only the Southern side of the lower river, and the 
Southern branch of the upper waters. 

At the very most, however, the restitution acknowledged in America 
merely the same privilege of colonizing unoccupied territory, which the 
weaty of 1790 had declared to exist as between Spain and England,—a pri- 
vilege which was in itself utterly repugnant to a recognition of the dominion 
of a wilderness, and was in its consequences incompatible with the duties 
of England towards Spain. ‘The privilege in question might, so long as it 
was exercised, carry with ita right of sovereignty; but, as it could not 
leave behind it such right, when it was itself allowed to lie dormant, the 
abandonment of Astoria took from America all that the treaty of 1314 could 
ever be supposed to have given it. 

Of the treaty of 1818, the only applicable article is the third, rendered 
perpetual by the treaty of 1827, subject, however, to be annulled by either 
party after a year’s notice: 

‘IIE. It is agreed that any country that may be claimed by either —? 
on the north-west coast of America, westward of the Stony Mountains, shall, 
together with its harbours, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers 
within the same, be free and open for the term of ten years from the date 
of the signature of the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and sub- 
jects of the two powers ; it being well understood that this agreement is not 
to be construed to the prejudice of any claim which either of the two high 
contracting parties may have to any part of the said country, nor shall it be 
taken to affect the claims of any other power or state to any = of the said 
country ; the only object of the high contracting parties, in t 
ing to prevent disputes and differences among themselves.’ 

Greenhow’s summary appears to be pro /anto correct, ‘that any territo- 
ry in that section of America, claimed by either, should be equally free and 
open for navigation, trade and settlement, to the citizens and subjects of 
both.’ Though thus far the article in question is practically the same as the 
third article of the treaty of 1790, yet the second member of the sentence 
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jurisprudence, while it gives to America literally nothing, whether in the 
restitution of Astoria, or in the treaty of 1319. Contiguity, even if admissible 
as a makeweight, runs the line up the Lower Columbia, and between the 
waters of the two grand branches. Settlement is conclusive in favour of 
England through the whole length and breadth of the country, while with 
regard to America it results merely in the strongest of all possible waivers‘ 
uniform and universal abandonment. Discovery is decisive in favour of 
England as to the Southern Valleys, the Northern Valleys (exceptin 
Bulfinch’s Harbour), and as to the right bank of the Lower Columbia wi 
the basin of the northern branch, while, even if not altogether forfeited by 
the delay not merely of enforcing the claim, but even of making it, it re- 
quires to be liberally construed in order to give in any sense to America 
what it does not exclusively give to England. 

England, therefore, will forego much of her equal rights, if she consent to 
draw the common boundary of the Lower Columbia to the tork, and thence 
along the height of land that separates the two great branches of that river. 

Bat though England (for there are limits even to the noblest magnani- 
mity ) may sacrifice her equal riglits, yet she cannot consistently sacrifice her 
exclusive claims, any more than America is justified by a generally excusa- 
ble sensitiveness in urging so unreasonable a demand. 

Finally, in England the value of the disputed territory is very much under- 
rated. The southern half, it is true, will never be worth “auch to the Amer- 
icans, Whether as a nation or as individuals; for its only two harbours are 
hardly good for anything; and it is doubtless a consciousness of this, that 
a Gray’s countrymen, even while boasting of his discoveries, to co- 
vet a footing in defiance of the tenth commandment, on the Strait of Fuca.— 
But the northern half, with its countless nests of natural harbours, is destined 
to be the ruler of the Pacific ; and of all the colonies there is not one that is 


so likely to become a congenial nurseling as the screened and serrated coasts 
of the North-west Archipelago. 


August 7, 1843. 





DIED.—On the 2d inst., at the residence of his father, at Harlem, CHaRLes MULLETT, 
aged 25 years, only son of CuarLes Henry Hatt, and grandson of the late THomas 
MULLETT, Esq., for many yearsa distinguished merchant in London. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 199 34a 110. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY $, 1845. 





We are without later intelligence from England. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


In consequence of the extraordinary proceedings in Congress we again 
revert to this subject. 

A bill has passed the House of Representatives of this nation authorizing 
the General Government to take possession of the entire Oregon Territory, 
without regard to treaties, and without respect to the rights of another nation. 

The reason assigned for this remarkable step is the plea set up, that the 
whole of the Oregon Territory of right belongs to the United States, from 
Lat. 42 to 54--40 north, on the sea-board of the Pacific, extending backwards, 
or in an easterly direction, to the Rocky Mountains; a prodigious tract of 
country, embracing mountains, rivers, lakes, and bays of all descriptions. 





appears to involve this remarkable difference, that settlements of subsequent 
date are not to carry with them the rights of sovereignty, inasmuch as they 
are not to affect the claims of either party. This, however, does not seem 
to have been the view of the American Government; for, in 1827, the ‘Pre- 
sident of the United States,’ according to Greenhow, ‘refused to agree to 
any modification of the terms of the joint occupancy,’—the proposed modi- 
fication on the part of Great Britain having been, ‘that neither power should 
assume or exercise any right or sovereignty or dominion over any part of 
the country during that period, and that no settlement then existing, or 
which might in future be formed, should ever be adduced by either party 
in support or furtherance of such claims of sovereignty or dominion.’ 
vepuiiions interpretation be correct, so much the worse for the Republic, 
precisely in the proportion in which England has formed more settlements 
than America. 

Of the treaty of 1819 the third article draws the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico, and then closes with the following rider :— 

‘ The two high contracting parties agree to cede and renounce all their 
rights, claims, and pretensions to the territories described by the said line; 
that is t» say, the United States hereby cede to His Catholic Majesty, and re- 
nounce for ever all their rights, claims, and pretensions, to the territories 
lying west and south of the above described line; and, in like manner, His 
Catholic Majesty cedes to the said United States all his rights, claims, and 
we gee pe to any territories north of the said line ; and for himself, his 
ieirs and successors, renounces all claim to the said territories for ever.’ 

Whether the treaty of 1790 was in force or not at the date of the last- 
mentioned compact, the rights of Spain were comparatively insignificant as 
against England. 

Under the latter supposition, Spain had lost the argument of contiguity 
through the Mexican Revolution, while it had forfeited the arguments of dis- 
covery and settlement partly through its own delay and waiver, and partly 
through the forestalling activity of its great rival. A 

Under the former supposition of the continued existence of the treaty of 
1790, which has already been shown to be the true one, Spain held only the 
right of colonizing unoecupied territory under the third article, and under 
the fifth article the right of trading at the English settlements,—the right of 
trading not being at all susceptible of trausfer, and the right of colonizing 
amounting, if transferred, to nothing beyond what England had indirectly 
acknowledged in the restitution of Astoria. 

It may, moreover, be doubted, whether the one right was more suscep- 
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The United States claim this vast portion of the continent on the following 

| grounds, Viz:—1. Priordiscovery. 2. Right acquired by actual settlement; and, 

3. Right acquired by purchase from Spain under the Treaty for ceding Flori- 

| da in 1819. We have before spoken on these different points in this journal, 
but we will, nevertheless, again say a few words on each. 

The question of prior discovery is better discussed by tracing and noting 
| the different achievements of the various navigators in the South Seas, affix- 
| ing the date to each, and denoting the nation sending the navigators forth, 

This we find already done to our satisfaction by Mr. Adam Thom, whose en- 
tire Pamphlet on this subject we copy into this day’s Albion. His chronolo- 
gical table, to which we refer the reader, will render all the necessary infor- 
mation on these points. It will be seen that Drake visited that coast in 1579, 
and penetrated to latitude 43, if not to latitude 48. Even the lowest of these 
points is one degree, or sixty miles, within the territory which the United 
States now exclusively claims on the plea of prior discovery, although dis- 
covered by Drake nearly 300 years ago. 

Capt. Gray, of Boston, did certainly first enter the Columbia river, in 
1792, but the river was discovered by Heceta, a Spanish navigator, in 1775, 
who gave it the name of the San Rogue. 


Cook was also on the coast as 
early as 1779, and discovered and gave the name to Cape Flatterv, one of 
the headlands of the river. Broughton, one of Vancouver's lieutenants, who 
was there in a British man-of-war, surveying the coast, entered the Colum- 
bia river only one month after Gray, and surveyed it eighty miles above the 
point reached by his predecessor. 

On the land side the first explorations on record by the Americans, were 
made by Lewis and Clarke in 1806 ; but it will be seen from our map that 
Mackenzie desended Frazer's river in 1793, thirteen years befure. On the 
score of prior discovery then, with the ex¢eption of the actnal passage of the 
mouth of the Columbia by Gray, to whom all honour and praise is due, 
the advantage is on the side of the British. 


Mere discovery does not convey an exclusive right of possession to the dis- 





tible of transfer than the other. 

On general grounds one party to a compact, whether public or private, 
is incompetent to substitute another party in its place. But, even if the 
ordinary rule were otherwise, it oes be Bo Bal only in favour of a sub- 
stitute, that might be both able and willing to discharge the correlative 
obligations as well as to enjoy the correlative rights; and this limitation 
wool be inconsistent with the substitution of any power whatever ina 
treaty, whose every line viewed Spain in its peculiar relation to the Pacific 
Ocean and the coasts of the same. 

Nor in all probability did the parties at the time contemplate any substitu- 
tion of America for Spain as against any other nation. The provision in 
question, be it observed, had not an independent existence, but was merely 
appended to the article that professed to define the common boundary ; and 
as the language implied that the cession and the renunciation were to be co- 
extensive, the former would not have force as against England any more 
than the latter had force in favour of that kingdom. But though the 
language had been different, reason would have come to the same con- 
clusion, for Spain could not substitute America by the cession without at 
the same time expressly giving England the benefit of the renunciation. 
Now, notwithstenting the treaty of 1519, England and Spain continued to 
occupy the same position with regard to each other: Spain was still entitled 
to trade with the English settlements, and to colonise, so far as England was 
concerned, any unoccupied territory towards the north; and England was 
still entitled, though America had ceased to be 80, to colonise any unoc- 
cupied territory between the parallel of 40° and the due range of the 
nearest Spanish settlement. 

But there is a convention more decisive in its character, than any treaty 
between foreign competitors, the consent of the aborigines themselves 

Spain has never had, and most probably has never cared for having, any 
interest in the affections of the natives, while, as between England and 
America, Greenhow affords testimony, which is as conclusive as it is disin- 
terested, Speaking of the natives, he says, that ‘ the agents of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company take care to keep’ them ‘at enmity with’ the traders of the 
United States; and in another place he adds, that ‘the Indians are every- 
where so tatored and managed by its agents, that they have become the 
willing slaves of the association, and are ready at any time to strike at its 
adversaries.’ Though, when it comes from such a quarter, the evidence as 
to the effect is unanswerable, yet as to the alleged cause, Greenhow must 
permit the world to take his statement at what it is worth. It is quite possible 
that the English may have won the hearts of the aborigines without any 
attempt to disparage the Americans; and it is quite possible that the 
Americans may owe their hatred partly to the r unoured Sineie of eastern 
spoliation and cruelty, and partly to tramontane displays of an unfeeling and 
insatiable disposition. 

Moreover, the consent of the natives ought to have the greater weight, as 
they are confessedly less barbarous than their brethren to the eastward, being 
more gregarious in their habits, more sedentary in their pursuits, more skil- 
ful in defending themselves from the weather, and more economical in pro- 
viding against want. In fact, this soundest and best of all conventions, if 
England had nothing else to plead, would be more than a counterpoise for 
all and every the arguments of Spain and America. 

Concivsion.—To sum up the claims of ihe Americans and the English 





under the different heads. Convention gives the whole of the ee ter- 
ritory to England by a title paramount to all the pretensions of civilized 


coverer; it is only one of the rights which, to be permanent and valid, must 
be followed by occupation and settlement. It is misapprehension on this point 
that leads so many persons into error. England, by Cook and other naviga- 
tors, discovered the Sandwich Islands, the Friendly and Society Islands: in- 
deed, nearly the whole Polynesia; but this does not give her the exclusive 
right to those Islands for ever. The Sandwich Islands, although nominally 
independent, are virtually in he hands of the American missionaries. Tahiti, 
also discovered by Cook, is under the authority and Protectorate of France. Van 
Dieman’s Land was discovered by a Dutch navigator; but as Holland did 
not proceed to settle it, England did, and that made it a British colony. The 
Cabots, in the service of England, discovered Newfoundland and the northern 
portion of this Continent, yet that fact did not prevent France from making 
settlements in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. 


Writers on public law are also 
explicit on this point. 


Vattel, as quoted by Mr. Thom, says— 

“The law of nations will, therefore, not acknowledge the property and 
sovereignty of a nation over any uninhabited countries, except those of 
which it has really taken actual possession, in which it has formed settle- 
ments, or of which it makes actual use. In effect, when navigators have 
met with desert countries in which those of other nations had, in their tran- 
sient visits, erected some monument to show their having taken possession 
of them, they have paid as little regard to that empty ceremony, as to the 
regulation of the popes, who divided a great part of the world between the 
crowns of Castile and Portugal.” 

But it is contended that the United States did make a settlement at Asto- 
ria. Granted; but does a single settlement, ‘or rather a trading post estab- 
lished by individual enterprise, and which, after a short time, was utterly aban- 
doned, confer an exclusive claim to a whole ceuntry of such magnitude ? 
Certainly not. It might give a right to a reasonable extent of territory in its 
vicinity, but not to whole regions existing beyond its reach and protection. 
The Spaniards, it is true, set up such a pretension ; but it was laughed at by 
all the nations of Europe, who forthwith proceeded to settle in every part of 
the continent discovered by Columbus. The Plymouth settlers, when they 
landed and took possession of that part of New England, paid very little re- 
gard to such wholesale and exclusive pretension of the Spaniards, although 
backed by the Pope. But if mere discovery and the building of the first fort 
or Wigwam gives a right to the whole of such a vast country, how much 
stronger is the British claim in this case than the American—for it is known 
that the first settlement was made by Fraser, on Fraser’s Lake, near—Mr. 
Greenhow says—the 54 parallel, solong ago as 1806, five years before Astoria 
was formed. If then the settlement of Astoria in 1811 gave a title to the 
whole of Oregon, how much better is the title conferred by the settlement of 
Fort Fraser in 1806 2 
Much stress is laid on the circumstance of the surrender of As/oréa to the 
United States by Great Britain, which had been captured during the war 





of 1812; but it should be remembered that this surrender took place by 
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virtue of the Treaty of Ghent, which stipulated for the mutual surr 


7 . ; ht 
ali places taken by either party during the bloody a se wer? are brothers, have lit the torch of discord, when they sbould above all 
and England 


toa close. The words of the treaty are imperative, 
them. They are as follows :— 


‘ All places and possessions whatsoever taken by either party from the 


other during the war, or which may be taken after the signing of this treaty, 





ender of let this bitter cup pass away from us. Let not the thunderbolts of war 


go forth in this time of peace; let it not be said that two nations who 


others had set an example of concord. ‘There is no just cause for war, the 
territory in dispute is not worth a war. England is willing to settle the 
dispute amicably, and to divide the country fairly. Nay, she will even 


excepting only the is/ands hereinafter mentioned, shall be restored without | submit her claim to the judgment of others. A war under such cireum- 
to} 


delay.’ 
The exception referred to certain islands in the Bay of Passamaquoddy, 
near the State of Maine. 


Some delay in delivering up Astoria did occur, but it chiefly arose in con: | drama! 
sequence of Mr. Astor’s agents having sold the whole establisiiment—which 


stances would recall to the world the ages of barbarism, stamp the actors 
in it with eternal obloquy, and be a disgrace to civilization. May the 
nineteenth century not see the consummation of such a foul and bloody 





+,* Mr. Adam Thom, whose Pamphlet on the Oregon question we have 


was never a public, but a private concern—to the British North West | this day copied, is a man well known in the British Colonies. He was for a 


Company, who contended for the perpetual possession of it; but England, 


considerable time an advocate at the Montreal bar, during a portion of which 


nevertheless, faithful to her engagements, did surrender it, directing her | he most ably conducted the editorial department of the Montreal Herald. He 


Minister at Washington,—verbally it is true,—to signify to the American 


was subsequently appointed Judge of Rupert’s Land, or,the Red River settle- 


government that the surrender was not to prejudice her rights to the territory | ment of Lord Selkirk, which office he still retains. He is a gentleman of un- 


in which the restored settlement was situated. Here is the act of delivery, 
in which it is expressly stated that the restoration was in conformity to the 
Treaty of Ghent. It will be observed that the se¢t/ement alone is surrendered, 
and no part of the adjacent territory. 

“Tn obedience to the commands of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
signified in adespatch from the right honourable the Earl Bathurst, address- 
ed to the partners or agents of the Northwest Company, bearing date the 
27th of January 1818, and in obedience to a subsequent order, dated the 
26th of July, from W. H. Sheriff, Esq., Captain of His Majesty's ship An- 
dromache, we, the undersigned, do, in conformity to the first article of the 
treaty of Ghent, restore to the Government of the United States, through 
its agent, J. B. Prevost, Esq., the settlement of Fort George, on the Colum- 
bia River. Given under our hands, in triplicate, at Fort George, (Columbia 

river,) this 6th day of October,1818. . ; 
F. Hickey, Capt of H. M. ship Blossom. 
J Keirn, of the Northwest Company.” 

England did not, and could not, impair her rights to the territory by such 
a surrender, especially as she was at that moment negotiating with the gov 
ernment of the United States for a settlement of the conflicting claims of the 
parties to that territory—the adjustment of which would ultimately recon- 
vey Astoria to the rightful owner of the territory in which it stood. The 
surrender of Astoria took place on the 6th of October, 1818, while on 
the 20th of the same month and year, a Convention was signed in London 
on behalf of both nations, in which the United States distinctly admitted that 
Great Britain had rights and claims to the territory in question. We sub- 
join the article reterred-to :— 

‘It is agreed, that any country that may be claimed by either Party on 
the north-west coast of America, westward of the Stony Mountains, shail, 
together with its harbours, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers 
within the same be free and open for aterm of ten years from the date of the 
signature of the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of 
the two Powers: it being well understood, that this agreement is not to be 
construed to the prejudice of any claim which either of the two high Con- 
tracting Parties may have to any part of the said country, nor shall it be tak- 
en to affect the claims of any other Power or State to any part ot the said 
country ; the only object of the high Contracting Parties, in that respect, 
being to prevent disputes and differences amongst themselves.’ 

Now we say that this article in the Convention of London distinctly nulli- 
fies any injurious effects that England may have sustained by giving up As- 
toria ata previousdate. It is also fatal to the claim of eelusive sovereignty, 
now contended for by Congress. The country clearly belongs to both, as 
the Convention implies, and should be fairly and honestly divided between 
them, as Great Britain is willing to do. 

But subsequently to 1818, a new phase in the case was presented by 

y P Pp é 
the treaty of Florida, in which Spain ceded all her rights in the Oregon terri- 
tory to the United States. This Spain had a right to do; but she had only a 
contingent right to that territory, acquired as England acquired her right 
there—by discovery and occupation; but whatever rights Spain possessed, 


doubted abilities, and fully understands the subject he has undertaken to dis- 
cuss, and'we trust he will pardon us, at this moment of public excitement, for 
making so freely with his pages. We should also mention that Mr. Thom was 
frequently consulted by Lord Durham while Governor General of Canada, 
and, we believe, wrote a portion of his lordship’s celebrated Report. The pe- 
culiarity of the Pamphlet is this—that it supports the British claim by argu- 
ments drawn from Mr. Greenhow’s Memoir; that is to say, he takes Mr. 
Greenhow’s vindication of the American claim, and from it vindicates the 
claim of Great Britain. 

The able and impartial article also copied from the New York Tribune, is of 
great interest and importance at this moment; and we trust it will have some 
effect in deterring the Senate of the United States from giving its sanction to 
a Bill which can hardly fail to bring about a war between the two countries. 





From the New York Tribune. 
THE RIVAL CLAIMS TO OREGON. 


Nations are often pushed into collisions and wars by a lack of knowledge 
rather than of disposition to reader and be satisfied with justice. Conflicting 
claims are setup on points where the right is not clearly or exclusively on 
either side ; in the process of controversy passions are aroused and ill-blood 
created ; each party becomes more obstinate and positive in its opinion at 
each successive stage of the dispute, and determines never to give way; at 
length words of defiance are interchanged, one makes aclutch at the — 
sion indispute and the other is as eager to parry it, and the result is a bloody 
and destructive War—a War justified neither by the importance of the mat- 
terat stake, by the difficulty of its peaceful adjustment, nor by the calmer 
judgment—to say nothing of the interest or the conscience—of either pariy. 
It is oftenest thus that Christendom is disgraced and devastated by human 
butchery. 

The primary mischief in such cases is the concealment from each nation of 
all the facts which do not support its own claim. Its public functionaries are 
obliged to present and urge whatever makes in its favour; iis public press 
finds sapeletiin and profit in first exciting and then playing upon the easy 

and natural prepossession that our side must be the right side; and if any 
journal dare to study those things which make for peace, and mildly urge 

that the other side is our side to another people not absolutely devoid of in- 
tellect and conscience, and that we should impartially weigh all the consid- 

erations urged by that side before dogmatically deciding that ours is wholly 
right at once the cry is raised, ‘ You are always siding against our own 
Country and in favourof its enemies.’ Alas that wilful, selfish men can never 
recognize the truth that the best friend of any country is he who admonishes 
her against rapacity and wrong, and labours to keep her in the path of recti- 
tude and peace! Is the lesson too hard to be learned by some wiser and 

purer generation ? 

—Late advices from Washington give reason to conclude that a fourth 

attempt to settle by negociation the boundary between the United States aud 

Great Britain West of the Rocky Mountains has proved unsuccesstul—that 

the negotiations have been terminated, and that all hope of a speedy adjust- 

ment of the difference by negotiation is at anend. Why thisresult has been 

reached we will endeavour to show. 





either contingently or exclusively, she had, thirty years before, given England 
an equal participation in with herself. ‘The “ Convention ofthe Escurial,” as 
it is called, made in 1790, which followed and atoned for the outrages com- 
mitted by Spanish officers on British subjects in Nootka Sound, and which 
brought the two countries to the verge of war—fully recognized the right of 
England tovisit, trade, and make settlements on the north-west coast of Ameri- 
ca, or what is now called the Oregon territory. The important articles of 
this Convention are given in Mr. Thom’s Pamphlet, and we urge the reader 
to peruse them. Spain, by the treaty of Florida in 1819, only made over to 
the United States such limited rights as she had reserved to herself by the 
Convention of the Escurial before named. She could not cancel in 1819, 
what she had done in 1790, She had conceded to England equal rights with 
herself, and these limited rights only she conceded to the United States. We 
subjoin the /Aird article of the Convention of the Escurial, as being the most 
important :— 

“In order to strengthen the bonds of friendship, and to preserve in future 
a perfect harmony and good understanding, between the twe contracting 
parties, it is agreed that their respective subjects shall not be disturbed or 


molested, either in navigating, or carrying on their fisheries, in the Pacific 
Ocean or in the South Seas, or on landing on the coasts of those seas in 


The Territory commonly known as Oregon embraces that portion of 
North America bine between the crests of the Rocky Mountains on the East, 
the Pacific Ocean on the West, the territory of Mexico on the South sind. that 
of Russia onthe North. The Southern limit of Russian America is fixed by 
several subsisting treaties at North lat, 54° 40’, and is not questioned on any 
side. The Northern line of Mexico is fixed by Mr. Adams’s much calum- 
niated but most advantageous Florida Treaty of 1819 at the parallel of 42° 
North latitude, from the head waters of the Arkansas to the Pacific Ocean.— 
Spain by that Treaty ceded to us all her territorial rights North of that par- 
altel, and Mexico, by asubsequent Treaty has ratified the cession. Here is 
the foundation, and the only solid foundation, of our claims to Oregon. We 
had, prior to 1819, based pretensions on the discovery of the Columbia River 
by Capt. Gray of Boston in 1792, followed by the exploration of Capts. 
Clark and Lewis in 1805, and the erection ofa trading-post (Astoria) near 
the mouth of the River by Astor & Co., in 1811. But these can hardly afford 
adefensible basis for aclaim of occupation, none at all for a pretence of ex- 
clusive sovereignty and jurisdiction. For the whole Oregon Coast had been 
visited and explored both by Spanish and British negotiators long before 
1792; the very Cape on the side of the mouth of the Columbia had beea seen 
and named (Disappointment) by Lieut. Meares in the British service, and 
the Bay formed by the mouth of the river named by him Deception Bay.— 
But the fact is known that the River itself had been discovered, seven- 
teen years before Capt. Gray saw it, by Capt. Bruno Heceta, in behalf of 
Spain, who gave it the name of Rio de San Roque, in honour of the Saint on 
whose anniversary the discovery was made. Under this name the River 





places notalready occupied, for the penese of carrying on their commerce 
with the natives of the country, or of making settlements there; the whole 
subject, nevertheless, to the restrictions specified in the three following arti- 
cles.” 

To rebut this argument it has been urged that the convention of the Es- 
curial was cancelled by the war that followed between England and Spain, 
in 1796, as wars cancel all former treaties between the belligerents! This 
doctrine might be efficacious, if it were not at variance with the common 
law of nations, and with general practice. Mr. Wheaton, the celebrated 
American writer, to go no farther, settles this point. He says— 

‘General compacts between nations,’ says Mr. Wheaton, ‘ may be divided 
into whatare called transitory conventions and treaties properly so termed. 
The first are perpetual in their nature, sothat, being once carried into effect, 
they subsist independent of any change in the sovereignty and form of gov- 
ernment of the contracting parties; and although their operation may in 
some cases be suspended during war, they revive on the return of peace with- 
out any express stipulation. Such are the treaties of cession, boundary, or 
exchange of territory, or those which create a permanent servitude in favour 

of one nation within the territory ofanother.—Wheaton’s ‘ Elements of Iuter- 
national Law,’ part iii. ch. 2. sec. 7.’ 

If a war cancels all former treaties and conventions between the bellige- 
rents, and they remain cancelled unless specitically renewed on the return 
of peace—in what predicament are the United States at this moment? In 
the treaty of 1783, the King of Great Britain solemnly acknowledged the 
independence of his thirteen revolted colonies, and they became one of the 
nations of the earth. Now, did the war of 1812 cancel this treaty? If so, 
the people of this Union again became colonists of England, and England 
had a right to make war upon them as rebels, aud not as an independent na, 
tion. Nay, more, as the treaty of Ghent made no renewal of the acknow- 
ledgment of independence by King George, the American people must be 
colonists and rebels to this very hour! It is useless to say any thing further 
in refutation of such an argument. 

The Bill for taking possession of the Oregon territory has passed the House 


appears in Spanish maps of subsequent years. We may therefore justly 
claim the discovery of the mouth of the Columbia or Oregon, not by Capt. 
Gray, but by Heceta—we having been invested by treaty with all the rights 
of Spain. But the discovery of the mouth of a River, on a coast long before 
visited and claimed, can give no title to sovereignty over the territory water- 
ed by that river, as has been most absurdly claimed. Exploration and set- 
tlement ina region long previously discovered but not settled by another 
nation are held to confer rights to the territory so settled ; for no nation, by 
first discovering and sailing by all the unappropriated territory on earth 
would acquire a right to hold it forever unsettled and whiageaved, and pre- 
vent all others from settling and improving it. Justice, common sense and 
general utility are the basis of the public Saver of nations. 

The question of sovereignty, then, hinges here : What rights of territory 
in Oregon was Spain empowered to cede to us in 1819 1—for itis not pre- 
tended on either hand that we have added to or impaired these rights since 
that cession. Whatever rights in Oregon we possessed prior to 1819 will 
not be found of much account, but they may be put in as auxiliary to our 
much stronger claim. 

Spain, there seems no reason to doubt, was the original discoverer and ex- 
plorer of the Oregon coast. Her expedition of 1544 under Cobrillo, and 
Ferrelo only reached N. lat. 44°. Her next, under Gali, sailed along the 
coast as far as 57° 30’, North. Meantime the British freebooter Francis 
Drake, visited the coast in 1578, but there is no proof that he ever sailed frr- 
ther North than lat. 43°—so that he,amounts to nothing. In 1592, the Span- 
ish commander Juan de Fuca coasted as far as lat. 47°, while Admiral Fonte 
reached lat. 55° in 1640. Nothing farther need be said on the point of prior 
discovery. Whatever rights spring from this were clearly Spain’s and are 
now ours. 

But we have already said that the Law of Nations does not permit any 
one to rest for ever on mere discovery without settlement, and thus exclude 
the human race from the use of the unappropriated region. If the discover- 
ing nation does not within a reasonable time proceed to colonize and subdue, 
she forfeits her right of exclusion and other nations may justifiably settle. — 
Now Spain, as we have seen, first discovered Oregon in 1542, yet up to her 
cession to usin 1318, she had never attempted toe make a settlemeat upon it. 

From its Northern limit her nearest post was distant about one thousand 
miles, although a settlement from California or Mexico was perfectly easy. 
So far as affected by her action, the entire region remained perfectly useless 











of Representatives by a large majority,and is now before the Senate. Ifconcur 


to her and to mankind. Spanish, British, and Russian commanders had at 
various times landed atdifferent parts of the coast, and performed what they 





red in by that body and the Executive, and acted upon, war with England be- 
comes inevitable, for Englandcannot suffer such an infraction of her just rights. 
But the sober-minded people of this country have confidence in the wisdom 


held to be acts of discovery, taking formal possession, &e., &c. Prior to 
1789. a British settlement avd trading post had been formed in Nootka 
| Sound under Lieui. John Meares. In 1789, this post, with its vessels, &c., 
was attacked and captured by a Spanish expedition under Martinez. Great 


and moderation of the Senate; we too have the same confidence, and we | Britain promptly demanded restitution of Spain, and the demand was com- 


would, in all humility, implore that distinguished body, which counts among | plied with. 


In order to prevent such collision in future, a treaty between 


its members some of the most wise, most virtuous, and most patriotic of this we Britain and Spain was framed “ye ratified at Ge Escurial in 1790, 
. : which, after providing fi -estitution and compensation by Span for the gei- 
great country—to pause ere they pass an act that will deluge two kindred after providing full res I y Span for the sei 


nations in blood. We implore them for the sake of our two common countries, 


zures at Nootka Sound, proceeds— 


“Art. 3. Inorder to strengthen the bonds of friendship, and to preserve 


for the sake of humanity, and for the sake of their own high character, to | in future a perfect harmony and good understanding between the contract- 
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ing parties, it is agreed that their respective subjects shall not be disturbed 
or molested, either in navigating or carrying on their fisheries in the Pacific 
Ocean, or in the South Seas, or in landing on the coasts of those seas in places 
not already occupied, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce with 
the natives of the country, or of making settlements there: the whole 
—- nevertheless, to the restrictions specified in the three following ar- 
ticles.’ 

These restrictions do not at all limit or affect the right above conceded to 
each party of making settlements in what is now termed Oregon. The 
simply provide, (Art. 4 ) that, to prevent smuggling, British subjects shail 
not fish within ten miles of the coast where settled by Spain; (Art. 5), 
that the subjects of either power shall have free access to any settlements 
made or to be made by the other, on the North-West coast of America or 
the islands adjacent, [clearly implying again that each was at liberty to plant 
colonies there, and expected to do so ;} and (Art. 6) that no new settlements 
shall be formed by either party South of the actual Spanish settlements in 
South America. 

Such is the treaty under which Great Britain claims and has exercised an 
equal right with Spain to form settlements, in the territory we now term 
Oregon. It is a Treaty which, by the Law of Nations, (see our own Whea- 
ton,) no subsequent rupture between the parties could annul, nor has either 
questioned its subsisting validity. Accordingly, the British North-West 
Company established a port in 1806 on Frazer’s Lake, in Oregon north of the 
Columbia—five years before we attempted any thing of the kind; and in 
1311 (the same year with the founding of Astoria,) the same Company es- 
tablished stations on the Northern branch of the Columbia. The sub- 
sequent establishment and continued existence of tur-trading posts through- 
out the territory by British Companies is matter of common notoriety. 

Such are the factsin the case. Canany man who candidly considers them 
affirm with the National Convention which nominated Polk and Dallas ‘ that 
our title to the whole of Oregon (that is to 54° 40 North,) is clear and in- 
disputable?’ Can he fail to see why we have not been able to adjust the 
questions of boundary and of sovereignty? There is little chance of the 
peaceful settlement ofalong-standing controversy while one party insists that 
it will have every iota in dispute—peaceably or forcibly. Especially in a 
case like this, where we demand ef Great Britain the surrender to us of 
posts which, on the faith of her Convention with Spain, she settled years 
before we had any rights at all in the Oregon Territory. 

Yet we still confidently believe that this difficulty willbe peacefully ad- 
justed. It was very nearly so in 1827, when we offeredto make the 49th de 
gree of North latitude the boundary between us and Great Britain from the 
Rocky Mountains tothe ocean. She rejected this, but offered to strike from 
this parallel at the Mountains to the nearest head waters of the Columbia, 
and follow down to the ocean. Even this would have given us the better 
half of the territory, but it would not have beena happy adjustment. British 
and American possession ef the two sides} of the great River of the West 
will be certain to lead to collisions and broils. Lf any division is to be made, 
the 49th parallel of iatitude is the proper line, being the same that obtains 
on this side from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains. 





The pressure of political subjects obliges us to postpone till next week 
book notices, and other subjects. 

Many of the articles in this day’s paper are long, but they will be found, 
on perusal, to be of the highest interest. The article on the Colonial Church 
is concluded, and Marston will be resumed next week. 

————-—>_- 
THE DRAMA. 

We continue our hebdomadal resumée of theatrical notices, rather from 
usage, than from any particular novelty which requires our attention. The 
conversion of the Park into an equestrian arena, leaves us without the staple 
commodity to which we have hitherto devoted our almost exclusive atten- 
tion; for we are so far behind the age, us to sincerely desire the preserva- 
tion of the so called legitimate drama, as presented at this theatre—shorn, as 
we confess it is, even there, of much that upheld its supremacy in times bye- 
gone. But it is not alone in this great emporium of the western world, that 
the drama is languishing London, for so long the mart of legitimacy for 
the tragic and comic muse, is little better off than we are here. 

If the amusements of the people are to be taken as an index of the charac- 
ter of the age, and theatrical entertainments are to be considered as the 
leading feature constituting these amusements, then it must be conceded, 
that they form at the present period, a very curious exposition of the so 
often boasted “ Spirit of the age!” 
It is really a psychological illustration worthy of notice to mark the pre- 
sent state of the English drama, and of course the American stage must be 
included in the review, depending, as the latter almost exclusively does, for 
its matériel, upon the Mother Country,—burlesque and extravaganza have 
completely usurped the place of comedy and farce ; and the wit and satire 
which the old dramatists were accustomed to lavish upon their productions 
is now transferred to the parodying of worn out melo-lramas, or in re-con. 
structing nursery tales, which are literally extravaganzas, that would have 
been deemed by our soberjminded play-goers of old, as even unworthy of 
presentation to children, excepting as an introduction to a Christmas panto- 
mime! And one remarkable feature about all this reversion in dramatic 
taste is, that the public are decidedly in favour of the change ; they laugh at, 
and enjoy these modern monstrosities, and authors, managers, and actors, 
true to their vocation, as shadows of the public’s will—and who of course 
——“ must please to live,” 
strain every power to multiply these perversions of the drama commensurate 
with the craving appetites of their patrons. 
There is another fact in connection with all this, which must occur to any 
old play-goer—we allude to the entire want originality in the dramatic writer 
of the present age. Every new piece seems an old familiar favourite, 
vamped up indeed from various sources, and possessing nothing really origins 
al in plot or dialogue. A positively original creation seems beyond the 
calibre of the modern dramatist; indeed the candid confession a popular 
writer (A’Becket) prefixes to his last production, might be echoed by most 
of his contemporaries. He says, 

To take an ancient Melodrama and quiz it, 

Adapt its situations to the time, 

And for want of reason, make it rhyme. 
In looking over the last accounts received, of theatricals in London, 
which embraced all the novelties for the Christmas holidays, we were 
positively struck with the paucity of invention, so manifest in the drama- 
tists of the day. We find they have been indebted to Robinson Crusoe, 
Valentine and Orson, Miller and his Men, Johu Gilpin, and the old fairy 
tale of Percinet and Graciosa--for the ground-work of their holiday pieces 

Can it be, that in an age justly boasting of the general diffusion of 
intelligence, originality is defunct — and that imitation, the proof of 
mediocrity, is the characteristic of the writers of our times—or is it the 
public who are to blame ? 

In the prologue to Howard Payne's Brutus, written some thirty years 
since, we find these pithy lines, in regard to the stage— 

‘The Stace,—the mighty telescope of mind ! 
If later, Juckless arts that stage profane, 
The actor pleads—not guilty of the stain,— 
He, but the shadow flung on fashion’s tide— 
Yours, the high will that all its waves must guide : 
Your voice alone the great reform secures, 
His, but the passing hour—the age is yours.’ 

We fear there is even more truth than poetry in these lines. The publie 
has vetoed the sterling drama, once the delight of the intellectual and the 
refined, as but the relic of a less advanced age than the present. Fashion 
first vetoed the legitimate drama, and took under its omnipotent protection, 
the fascinating opera and ballet. The multitude followed in her train— 
spectacle, melo-drama, burlesque and extravaganza, arose as more spicy 
and exciting condiments for the public appetite—and ‘music for the million’ 
capped the climax, leaving poor Thalia and Melpomene to regret over their 





usurped thrones, and indulge in the faint hope—that they may one day be 
restored to their legimate rights. 
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